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For the Companion. 


MUFF. 
A Serial Story for Bad Boys. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. VII. 


Since the time of the events mentioned in the 
last chapter, Muff has prospered wonderfully. 
People say he has been “lucky 
in everything,” but there is some- 


following April, when he received from the mill a 
ing that a very fair quality of paper could be 
made by mixing pulp with rags, and that though 


others had manufactured a similar paper, a market 


tain stipulated price. 





roll of white paper, and also by mail a letter, say- | 








could be found for all he could produce at a cer- | of paper pulp from poplar wood, there occurred 


| 


On hearing this report, Muff had several slabs | afflict business in America. 
of coarse, tough granite quarried and set in his; have come to look for them, and to be on their 
mill; and he then rigged gearing for holding and | guard, but the young men who are doing business 
rubbing blocks of poplar wood to meal against! are apt to fail. 


Men who are morally weak never do such | 
“foolish things” as that, and they cannot under- | 
stand them. But this was quite in keeping with 
Muff’s usual way of doing business. 

About a year after Muff began the manufacture 


and distinctly, “that unless I pay you the same 
wages as I did last month, you will burn the 
mills ?” 
“Yes, we will. We will. 
were the defiant responses. 
“All right!” replied Muff, calmly. 
do so— on your own responsibility.” 


We'll do it, too!” 


“You can 
one of those “depressions” which periodically 
Old business men He added: ‘The mills are insured. Iam going 
over to the post-office [half a mile], and shall be 
gone an hour. You will have plenty of time— 
| and plenty of time after they are burned, for I 

shall not rebuild them this year.” 





thing more than luck in his pros- 
perity. His success is undoubt- 
edly due to his new character, and 
I wish to give the boys who read 
this biography a few points as to 
what that character is. It will 
be worth their while to see what 
qualities actually do succeed best 
in life. 

I hope, too, that no reader will 
fee] disappointed that in following 
the facts of Muff’s life I have no 
wonderful adventures to record. 
He did not go West to fight the 
Indians or slaughter grizzly 
hears, but remained at the Cor- 
ners, and attended steadily to 
business. He has had no hand- 
to-hand conflicts with burglars, 
uid, so far as I know, has never 
saved any beautiful young lady 
from a watery grave—though he 
would no doubt be quite ready 
to do so promptly and effectually 
if one should come along and 
tumble into his mill-pond. 

I believe, however, that there 
was a man who tried to rob him 
one night, while alone at his little 
office in the spool factory; but 
there was no blood shed. Muff 
had the man traced and arrested 
next day, and said so little about 
it that only four or five persons 
learned anything of it for nearly 
a month. 

The points to which I wish to 
call particular attention are those 
which are the basis of his success in business. 
For in this country to-day a young man must 
first make a success in some kind of business, 
trade, or profession. He must not expect to have 
leisure or to “play” much till he has first achieved 
success, and, to speak plainly, accumulated 
money. This is a prosaic view, and one which 
many youths are loath to take, but it is the truth 
nevertheless. Work first; then play. He who 
plays at the outset will probably find himself 
scrubbing his way when wiser young men have 
secured a competence, and are enjoying a well- 
earned leisure. 

Incidents, trivial in themselves, often lead to 
important discoveries when observed by a thought- 
ful and ingenious person. Such incidents are 














He started off, but turned to 
say, “I am borrowing money this 
morning to give you such w ages 
as I am paying. If you don’t 
want it, all right.” 

He walked off briskly, leaving 
them in full possession. 

Many of these folks were igno- 
rant, too ignorant to understand 
the real facts of the case as re- 
garded business, but their native 
common-sense began to assert it- 
self, and they thought better of 
their threats. 








When Muff came back, he 
found both mills runn'* 4 
usual, and every hand é'* ork. 


That was the last he heard of his 
“strike,” and he managed to con 
tinue the business without breach 
of a single contract with any 
one. 

One day, as Muff was measur- 
ing a lot of poplar wood, recently 
delivered to him in the factory- 
yard, a somewhat grand equipage 
drove up, and a gentleman, with 
long hair which fell upon his 
shoulders in patriarchal fashion, 
gravely solicited his attention. 








“Of course you have heard of 
me, Mr. Nemo,” remarked the 
patriarchal personage; “I am the 
well-known Dr. Haddinger, and 
I have taken the liberty to call on 
you in relation to a matter which 
I think is of some interest to you. 


Ree ikaw y 





the surface of the granite, and went on experi- 
menting for a month or more, in some cases hav- 
ing the granite slabs revolve like a mill-stone, in 
others, revolving the poplar blocks against a sta- 
tionary slab, the object in both cases being to 
grind the wood to fine slivers. 

For this same purpose, too, he invented a num- 
ber of other devices, and soon after made propos- 
als for five hundred cords of poplar wood, at five 
dollars per cord, to be ground into paper pulp. A 
new industry was then added to the spool business, 
and a new mill was built during the following 
autumn. 

Another accident, which occurred during the 
| progress of these experiments, illustrates Muff’s 
| character in quite another direction. 











occurring every day, but persons acute enough to} While grinding wood bolts to meal, a fire— 
appropriate them are rare. What might be termed | from friction probably—happened in one of the 
a mere accident led Muff to the discovery of a buildings of the spool factory, consuming the 
new process of making paper pulp from poplar | building and entailing a loss of four or five hun- 
wood. dred dollars. The mill was insured, and the 
It occurred in the following curious manner: A | Insurance Company sent a person to adjust the 
fly-wheel was needed on a new shaft in the spool loss. There was no hesitation on the part of this 
factory, and until an iron one could be purchased, | agent in appraising the damage at four hundred 
he hung an old mill-stone on the shaft. As this | dollars, and it would have been paid in due course. 
revolved, a log of green wood one day accidentally | But just as the agent was taking leave, Muff came 
fell against it, in a peculiar way, and before it | out to the road, and in his blunt way said,— 
was discovered, the rough edges of the burr-stone| “Wait a moment, sir. I have been thinking 
had ground several quarts of fine slivers off the | over the origin of this fire; and I have come to 
fresh wood. | the conclusion that it was due to unjustifiable 
On examining it, Muff was much struck by the | carelessness on my part. I ought not to have left 
appearance of this new kind of sawdust. He got those bolts running in the way I did. I really do 
blocks of different kinds of wood,—maple, ash | not think the Company to be justly holden to pay 
and poplar,—and ground them in a similar way, | for a loss under such circumstances. So I shall 
to test the kind of fibre. Poplar, he found, was make no proof of loss and surrender the policy,— 
reduced the most readily. 


His mind having begun to run on the subject, 
he applied the wood-meal, as he called it, to 
various uses, but found it of not much value, till 
one day he happened to thivk that it might do to 


|to be renewed on my new building about one 
month hence, if you please.” 

The agent was, of course, glad to avoid pay- 
ment. Being a man of not over strict honesty 
himself, perhaps, he was astonished, and failed to 


May I request a private inter- 
view ?” 

Muff had never heard of the doctor; but he 
asked him into the office and shut the door. 

His visitor then spoke as follows,— 

“Through certain channels of information which 
the medical profession have access to, I hear that 
you have a ‘birth-mark,’ as it is called, of an un- 
fortunate, or at least disagreeable character,—one 
I presume you would be glad to get rid of.” 

Having thus broached the subject, the doctor 
then proceeded with suitable preliminaries to dis- 
close his object in calling, which was to remove, 
by a certain peculiar treatment and for a certain 
not very unreasonable sum, the said mark from 
around Muff’s neck. 

Muff heard him through carefully and even 
drew him out a little as to his methods, then 
said,— 

“T remember a day, doctor, when I would have 
given everything I possessed on earth willingly 
to be rid of that red mark. But my sentiments 
touching it have undergone a radical change. I 
don’t know how I came by it. But it is there for 
better or worse. I shall always wear it. To tell 
you the truth, I now cherish it as a reminder of 

But this made trouble. certain grave mistakes which I once made, and 

A manufacturer nearly always has a few ene-| also as a kind of talisman for certain resolutions 
mies among his operatives. Muff had two, and | which I made afterwards. Doctor, I am not jest- 
these accused him of oppressing them unjustly, | ing, but merely stating a fact, when I say that J 
and from beginning to think evil of him theme | would not part company with that mark for a 
selves, they soon aroused so much ill-feeling | thousand dollars!” 
among the workmen that obscure threats were Somewhat disappointed, the doctor took leave 
made of burning the mills. About a week later | immediately. 
the malcontents made a demonstration before the In June following this incident, the young man- 
office in the spool factory one morning; and by | ufacturer had a very strange experience and came 
way of expressing their discontent, one or two | near losing his life through the malice of a work- 
stones were thrown through the office window, to | man whom he had, after long provocation, dis- 
the accompaniment of certain doleful groans and | charged for drunkenness and those kindred misde- 
cries. meanors which often accompany that vice. 

Muff was inside. As is common in such cases, the fellow vowed 


Muff had never faced a business panic before, 
and it tried him sorely, not so much on account of 
his own errors, as those of other parties with whom 
he dealt. The great paper-making firm which he 
was then supplying became embarrassed, and failed 
to pay for a large amount of pulp which it had 
received from Muff’s mill. Worse still, the mar- 
ket was “flat,” and Muff had a great stock of 
wood on hand, and still more contracted for. As 
he had only a small capital, he was seriously 
embarrassed. It would have been comparatively 
easy to fail, or at least stop work for a time in 
both mills, and let the stagnant market become 
relieved before resuming operations. But he was 
determined to keep all his contracts if possible; 
and he disliked, too, to throw his help out of em- 
ployment, for now a little settlement of operatives 
was clustered about his two factories. 

He was absolutely obliged, however, to reduce 
their wages one-quarter. Being a young man of 
few words, he simply told his help that the de- 
pression in business would compel him to pay 
twenty-five per cent. less in wages for six months 
or more, and made no further talk about it. 





He came out at once, and 


manufacture paper from. 





stood face to face with the angry crowd. 


to be revenged; and as he continued to reside 





A quantity was made 
into a kind of paste, which was dried in a large 
Sheet, like pasteboard. Two of these sheets were 
then sent to a paper mill inthe ‘State, with the 
request that the stuff should be made into paper, 
&s an experiment. 

He heard nothing more of the matter till the 


understand Muff’s motive. In conversation with 
another agent the following evening, he remarked 
that Nemo was the “biggest fool” he (the agent) 
“ever struck.” But was it foolishness, or was it 


an inward consciousness of truth more than any 
present gain in money ? 





that sturdy, self-possessed honesty which values burn your old mill down first!” were the cries in 


| 


“Well, what are you stoning me for? What do 
you want?” he demanded. 

“We want justice. We want our wages. 
won’t stand this cutting down our pay. 


with a family living near the factories, his spite 
was easily evinced in various mean acts about the 
premises. 

Muff was a practical machinist, and attended to 
all repairs of his mill-machinery in person. It 
happened one day that the turbine water-wheel of 
the pulp-mill had become damaged by a log of 


We 
We'll 
reply. 

“You mean to say, then,” replied Muff, slowly 
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wood being sucked down the “eel” which fed it. | pay those who thus invest four and a half per| were torn, dusty and travel-stained, and my trunk 


Wishing to look to it before the next day’s work 
began at seven o’clock, Muff went to the factory 
at five o’clock in the morning, before the water 
was turned on for the day. 

As he entered the building, he discovered Cast- 


man, the disorderly operative, standing on the 
dam. Indignant at what had already occurred, 


and suspecting that the fellow was out thus early 
for no good, Muff spoke to him rather sharply and 
warned him not to trespass on the property in fu- | 
ture. 

Castman made an insolent reply, 
away; and Muff thought that he 
premises. 

He then went down to the waste-way under the 
mill, but finding that he could not reach the cause 
of the stoppage from below, came up into the 
sluice-house, and then by means of a small lad- 
der, descended into the “well” over the water- 
wheel. 

This well was a circular tube four feet in diame- 
ter, made of strong sheathings, banded with iron 
hoops, and set perpendicularly over the water- 
wheel. It was fifteen feet in depth; and the top 
of it was flush with the sluice-way above. The 
water flowed into it at the top and stood in a col- 
umn of that height on the wheel. Great power 
was thus obtained, for the descending column of 
water pressed on the wings of the wheel with an 
undeviating weight of five or six tons. 

Muff had got down to the wheel and had been 
for some minutes trying to loosen the block of 
wood with a small iron bar and haul it out with a 
hook. Wh‘‘e thus employed, a slight noise in the 
sluice-house overhead attracted his attention. He 
stopped to listen, and next moment the sharp click 
and creak of the gate-wheel came to his ear—fol- 
lowed instantly by a deluge of water! 

Castman, the dastard, had stolen in, and finding 
that the proprietor was at the bottom of the “well,” 
had yielded to a sudden murderous impulse to kill 
him by turning on the water,—and a more shock- 
ing death than to be drawn through the turbine 
can hardly be imagined! 

Having hoisted the gate, Castman slipped out 
and ran away. He probably thought that no one 
would suspect him, or could at least prove any- 
thing against him, and that Muff’s death would 
be set down to an accident while at work there 
alone. 

Meantime what of Muff ? 

The moment he heard the click of the cogs 
of the gate-wheel overhead, he knew his danger, 
and instinctively dropping the hook, leaped to the 
rounds of the ladder. Down came the water, like 
a cataract, upon him. It nearly crushed him; but 
knowing that his life was at stake, he clung to the 
rounds of the ladder, and had presence of mind 
enough to hold his breath. 

Fortunately, the water-wheel did not start; he 
had not yet got the clog out. Had the wheel 
started, it would have broken the ladder to pieces 
and sucked him down. Exerting all his strength, 
he raised himself (for the water to some extent 
rushed through the wheel) round by round on the 
ladder. 

In describing his sensations afterwards, he said 
that it seemed as if he were raising not only his 
own weight, but “that of a barrel of flour on his 
head and shoulders,” in addition, and he thinks he 
was nearly a minute in getting up the ladder. At 
last he got his head out at the top and drew a 
long breath of relief. 

The fact of Castman’s guilt was pretty surely 
indicated by his flight. 

For four years from the date of his return to 
the Corners from the Reform School, Muff con- 
tinued to live in the little brown cottage, on the 
doorstep of which he had been found when a baby, 
and which old Marcia had left him at her death. 
On the fifth summer he had a very handsome 
country house built on the site of the old cottage, 
and he has since had the grounds about it fitted 
up very beautifully. 

Some of the neighborhood gossips think that he 
is not going to live there alone much longer; in 
fact, that there is a lady in the case, the daughter 
of a wealthy paper manufacturer in an adjoining 
State. But as Muff himself has never said a word 
of this to me, I deem the rumor mere idle gossip, 
or at least none of my business at present. 

Something much more to the point, which ought 
to be of interest to many, is the provident scheme 
which Muff has invented to secure the permanence 
of the pulp and spool manufacture here, and thus 
guard both himself and his help against any 
break-up in the business, through exhaustion of 
the stock of wood. 

First he consulted several gentlemen from vari- 
ous parts of New England, who are interested in 
forestry and proficient in that science. Then in- 
stead of allowing the lands from which the pop- 
lar and white birch for the mills is taken, to be 
cleared, he has begun to purchase these lands, and 
allows the growth to spring up again at once. 





but walked 
had left the 


cent on their money, and, what is better, to give 
them the security of the land itself and the grow- 
ing wood on it. This is safer for them than plac- 
ing their money with savings banks, which may or 
may not be honestly conducted. 

‘The company to which the investors belong is 
called The Operatives’ Land Co. Each person in 
it has a recorded ownership in a deed of the land. 
In case, however, an investor should become dis- 
contented or for any cause want his money back, 
Muff guarantees the refunding of the same, at 
sixty days’ notice. 

This brings our account down to present time. 
In spite of the misfortunes of his birth, his mis- 
takes and the bad name which followed him, Muff 
has succeeded remarkably well. 

The best of life is still before him; and he is 
making a fortune in one of the best of all ways, 
namely, the application of inventive talent to the 
manufactures and solid business of the country. 
Here for the time being ends my narrative of 
his fortunes up to the age of twenty-four. 


—~or—- 





For the Companion. 


SURPRISES. 


Nestled in the rocks, high on a jagged mountain, 
I found the finest fern, with dew impearled. 

grave, harsh face that I had thought forbidding, 
F lashed me the sunniest smile in all the world! 


KATE VANNAH. 





——  ) 


For the Companion. 


A SCHOOL-MISTRESS’S STORY. 


“Jest go on up to the school-house, an’ pitch in! 
Here’s the key, an’ you kin cut a switch from a pine, 
or pick up a lath on your way. Hold ’em level, and 
let ’em know from the start that they’ve got to toe 
the mark.” 

“But I—may I ask’””—— 

“No, you can’t ask nothin’. I aint no time to 
answer questions. Here’s youngsters pourin’ into 
camp fifty a day, an’ only one school a-goin’. They’re 
swarmin’ round it like bees round the hive. I’ve got 
to hunt another house, scare up a teacher, an’ start 
another school, all fore noon, so you go ’long!” 

By way of hastening my departure, the eccentric 
President of Leadville’s School Board planted the 
end of his cane squarely on my arm, and gave a 
vigorous push, that sent me on my way in the most 
undignified manner. 

In spite of the admonition to “go ’long,”’ so tersely 
given, I turned to look again at the singular person 
who had examined me, engaged me, and set me to 
work, all in less than five minutes. 

He was a very tall, very thin, very shabby, and 
altogether comical-looking person, and he was quite 
as comical as he looked. Indeed, I had never before 
met so droll a person as this man, whose greatest 
glory was that he “run the Leadville schools to suit 
himself.” 

There were two other members of the Board who 
might have enjoyed the distinction of assisting in 
the “running of things,” had they been so minded; 
but one of these gentlemen was manager of a large 
store, and the other owned a paying mine. Both 
were, as they frankly told me, “too busy to bother 
with the schools.” 

The long, lank President of the Board had no 
business cares. He had no cares of any kind, and 
cheerfully became a “public servant.” He told me 
himself that he had been made President of the 
Board because “nobody else would fool away time 
with it.” 

Those were busy days in Leadville,—the busiest, 
the gayest, and the most prosperous the great mining 
camp will ever know. Men came in quest of money, 


President of the School Board, although the duties 
of the position were arduous. 

I went on my way through the rough, noisy, 
crowded streets to where the school-house stood. 
But I did not heed the injunction to take a stick or 
lath with me. Before the day was done, I half wished 
I had done so. 

The house had not been built for school purposes. 
It stood at the end of a long, narrow, rocky street, 
with rows of cabins, tents, and half-completed frame 
and brick houses on either side. 

Six weeks before there had not been a house on 
the street. The street itself was not there. 
of my seventy-five pupils was there. 


seemed to “rain right down.” 


school-room. 
hay and grain, and hardware stores. 


school-room. 
school : 


Their books were not alike. 


existence. 


door, and entered the school-room. 








Under certain conditions of the soil, the land is 
first lightly burned over, then left to itself again. 
In the course of twenty 
have thus produced another “crop” 
for cutting. 


of wood, fit 
As the extent of these lands is con- 
siderable, the business can, by this wise foresight, | 
be perpetuated. 

Muff first figured it out and made sure of his 
facts, then invited such of his operatives as were 


securing thei to the mills forever. 


years these lands will | 


glancing around the room with unfeigned contemp' 
| for it and its miserable belongings. 
“Old boards for seats!” said one. 
“There aint any ceiling,”’ said another. 


“You can stick your fingers out of the cracks,” 


| said a third. 
The remark of the fourth boy was not intended fo: 
my ears, but I heard it, and was flattered accordingly : 
“The teacher looks as bad as the house.”’ 


In truth, I did not present a very attractive appear- 
inclined to save a part of their earnings, to put) ance, I had slept in my clothes on the ground and 


their money into the purchase of these lands, thus | saw.dust floor of a tent the night before, paying two 
He is able to | dollars for the privilege of so doing. My garments 


and there was no salary connected with the office of 


Not one 
The city seemed 
to rise suddenly right out of the barren mountain 
slopes, and, as one of my pupils said, the children 
They really came into 
the camp at the rate of fifty a day for several weeks. 

I found about forty-five of them waiting for me 
before the door of the long, rough two-story log 
structure, the upper part of which was to be my 
The lower was occupied as a grocery, 
A rough flight 
of stairs on the outside of the building led to my 


There was this singular fact connected with my 
Only the boys and girls belonging to the 
same family had ever gone to the same school before. 
Indeed, I never knew 
before how many different kinds of spelling-books, 
readers, grammars and geographies there were in 


I climbed the rickety stairs, unlocked the shaky 
The boys and 
girls came crowding after, eying me curiously, and 


had not yet reached camp. 
| I tapped on the dirty giass in the window, and the 
| children in the room sat down on the boards and 
pine benches scattered promiscuously around. 
A dozen or more of the larger boys were playing 
on the outside. I had no bell, and sent a small boy 
out to callthem. He came back grinning. 
“They say they aint a-comin’ till they’re fetched.” 
“They will stay out there a long time, then,” I 
said, with great indifference. 
Finding that I would not come to them, the boys 
soon came to me, and took their seats with the rest 
of the pupils. I intended that perfect quiet should 
reign before I began work. After five minutes there 
was perfect stillness, and I was about to speak, when 
steps were heard rapidly ascending the stairs. 
The grocer appeared in the doorway, hatless, coat- 
less, and with a sugar-scoop in his hand. 
“Look at my back!” he shouted. As he turned 
around, I saw that the back part of his garments 
was dripping water. 
‘Somebody or nuther up here done it!’ he cried, 
angrily. ‘I was jest stoopin’ over my sugar bar’l, 
when down come a stream 0’ water flat on my back. 
Somebody or nuther up here poured that water on 
me! It’s a mighty good thing I don’t know jest who 
it was! They’d ketch it! They’d better look out! 
You’ll see!” 
Down went the wet grocer, amid half-suppressed 
giggles from all parts of the room, while four or five 
boys in the vicinity of the water-pail rocked to and 
fro in a frenzy of enjoyment. 
“Boys and girls,” I said, “I hardly know how to 
begin, because” —— 
“We always sung an hymn first back in Tucker- 
town,” cried one. 
“We allus passed the water first thing back in 
Ioway. Can’t I here?” cried another. 
“We went through funny doin’s with our legs and 
arms first thing back in Ohio!” cried a third. 
“We spelt down soon as school took in back in 
Illinoy!” cried a fourth. 
None of these methods met with my approval. I 
had intended saying that it would be impossible for 
me to organize classes, or systematize things in any 
way, until a uniformity of books had been secured. 
I had no blackboard, not a bit of chalk, no register— 
not a thing, indeed, considered by all teachers as 
quite indispensable in a school-room. 
I was in despair, and the children were getting 
restless. They were full of mischief. Boys were 
giving each other sly pokes, and grinning, in the back 
part of the room. Girls were eying me curiously, 
and whispering together. 
A long slab on which seven boys were sitting broke 
in the middle, and down went the boys. Of course 
there was a burst of laughter. When it had died 
uway, there came, in gruff tones from the room be- 
low,— 
“Great school-keepin’ that is up there!” 
It was the grocer again. 
In spite of my chagrin, I could not refrain from 
laughing. The children were then in ecstasies, and 
the mirth was general. Inthe midst of it, my mor- 
tification was heightened by the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of the President of the Board. 
He leaned his long, gaunt figure against the frame of 
the open door, smiled, or grinned, pleasantly, and 
said,— 
“Getting acquainted, hey?” 


the disgraceful state of affairs, and affecting a gayety 
I was far from feeling, I replied,— 

“Oh yes! You see we have as yet absolutely noth- 
ing with which to commence our school.” 

He glanced around the room with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, and said,— 

“Not even a hick’ry, eh?” 

“We need that least of all,” I said, with a guilty 
feeling that I did not altogether mean it. 

“IT dono! I dono!” and the President shook his 


comb. 
never drawed breath, they used to say, no lickin’, no 
larnin’. I got licked reg’lar ev’ry day, and twice on 
Friday to last me over Sunday. 


I say!” 
shout arose. 
was a long white rag, pinned there by 
chief-maker in the street. 

threw the rag out of the door. 


“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed he. 


link’ for you! I—no, thanks; 


none in the room. 
to say to all these bright, rosy, tidy children” — 


and water. 


here’s another one! Come right in, son! 
Thad Wicks! Come on in, Thad!” 
A tall, stout boy of about sixteen came slowly in 


extreme awkwardness and embarrassment. 


was twisting it around in his hands. 
“Don’t be scared,” said the President. 


in one crowd, eh?” 


t | barrassment. 


“T’ll interduce you. 
of a curiosity to them as they are to you. 
r 
and I’ve known Thad all his life. 
of. I reckon this is about the first schoo! Thad eve 


saw; isn’t it, Thad?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” 








I was relieved to have him take this kindly view of 


shaggy head and beard, for weeks free from brush or 
“When I was a youngster, an’ a worse one 


“It’s a smart youngster that don’t need the hick’ry, 


He came across the floor as he spoke, and a great 
There, dangling from his dingy coat, 
some mis- 


“Excuse me, sir,” I said, as I removed the pin and 


“Here’s the ‘missing 
no chair for me,” 
which was very fortunate, for there was certainly 
“T’ll not set down; I just wanted 


Never were there children more scornful of soap 


“T want to say how happy it makes me feel to see 
so many stujus, industrious, smart boys and girls 
away up here on these mountain-tops, where—why! 
Why, it’s 


and stood with his back against the door, looking 
down at his feet in a manner that plainly indicated 
He had 
taken a clumsy squirrel-skin cap from his head, and 


“T guess 
you aint used to seeing such a lot of boys and girls 


“No, ma’am,” said the boy, growing very red in 
the face, and putting on his cap in his extreme em- 


“Well, now,” continued the President, blandly 
while the boy looked as though he meditated flight, 
I guess you are about as much 


‘Now, boys and girls, let me tell you that Thad 
Wicks is a boy that was born and raised right here. 
I have lived around here a good many years myself, 
His folks came to 
California Gulch before Leadville was ever dreamed 


“I thought so. Now think of it! Here is a boy 
who never saw an apple, a pear, a peach, a grape, or 
a cherry growing in all his life. Did you, Thad?” 
“No, ma’am.”’ 

‘*He never saw a great river, a beautiful city, a field 
of wheat, a bush of roses. He don’t know the differ. 
ence between ‘No, ma’am,’ and ‘No, sir.’ He has 
never seen or heard much of anything in all his life. 
Have you, Thad?” 

At this polite reference to his unheard-of igno- 
rance, poor Thad’s face grew redder than ever, and 
he seemed to feel that he ought to say something in 
his own defence; therefore he blurted out,— 

“Seen a monkey wunst!”’ 

“Well, if you did, that’s the extent of your knowl- 
edge of natural history,” coolly replied his torment- 
or. 

“T don’t say these things to you and about you, 
Thad, as if it was your fault that you don’t know 
more. You can’t help it. I say it to make these 
other boys and girls feel thankful of the privileges 
they’ve had, and that’s been denied you.” 

This was probably cold comfort to Thad. I saved 
him further embarrassment by showing him to a seat, 
and dismissing the school for the reguiar recess- 
hour. 

“Tt’s so. I aint never lived no place but right here, 
and aint never had any chance, But it didn’t make 
me feel very good to have it told like that.” Thad 
said this to me when we were alone in the school- 
room. 

He was, indeed, wofully ignorant. He could not 
read at all, and did not have the least idea of arith- 
metic or spelling. But he was anxious to learn. He 
knew so many things about mines and mining, and 
was so familiar with the names of all famous West- 
ern characters, that the other boys in the school really 
looked up to him, notwithstanding his ignorance. 
He had, moreover, finely developed muscles, and 
plainly intimated one day that he could make them 
do good service, if necessary. 

“TI won’t be run over by nobody,” he frankly said 
to me. He had a manly, courteous bearing in the 
presence of girls, that might have put to shame the 
other boys. I felt great interest in Thad, and noted 
this and other traits with pleasure. 

In time, I introduced something like system into 
that school. The visits of the grocer became less fre- 
quent. The school-house was provided with better 
furniture. Another school was opened for the small- 
er pupils, and I flatter myself that my school was 
about as well conducted as it could be. Most of the 
defects were of a kind impossible to remedy. We all 
made the best of everything, and if we did not have 
what we wanted, we were satisfied with what we 
could get. 

My interest in Thad grew from day to day. He 
was a very original boy, quaint of speech and man. 
ners. He had a droll, laconic way of saying things 
peculiar only to people ‘born and raised” in the far 
West. His schoolmates laughed heartily at him— 
when they dared; and if their laughter was not of a 
sneering, offensive kind, little cared Thad how long 
and loud it was. I went home with him one evening, 
and after that I felt sorrier than ever for poor Thad. 
His home was such a wretched little log-cabin, 
built right on the rocks of the mountain-side. He 
had no brothers or sisters. His father did little but 
eat, sleep, smoke, and complain about his “hard 
luck” in ‘never strikin’ nothin’, while plenty of 
others was strikin’ it big ev’ry day.” 

The luckiest miner never strikes it “big” without 
effort, and this effort is nearly always most vigorous 
and persistent. Mr. Wicks “reckoned” that “his 
turn would come by-and-by.” Mrs. Wicks was a 
sleepy-eyed, untidy woman, who also smoked a pipe, 
and half-apologized for it by saying that it would “be 
time enough to act the fine lady when she had any- 
thing to act it with;” thereby intimating that she 
was in possession of many dormant graces and 
charms that would be aroused into life if Mr. Wicks 
ever “struck it rich.” 

After sitting thirty minutes on an inverted wash- 
tub—which must have been kept purely for ornament 
—in the Wicks mansion, I felt that poor Thad had 
spoken a sorrowful truth when he said that he “hadn’t 
had no show.” 

I tried to be kinder than ever to Thad after that, 
and felt sorry for the poor fellow when I saw him, 
as I often did, looking wistfully at the neat suits of 
other boys. I knew he was contrasting them with 
his own untidy, buttonless, torn garments, that 
seemed to have wholly escaped his mother’s atten- 
tion. 

One day Thad failed to appear at school. 
not come again for two days. 
very sober in face and manner. 

“Why were you not here yesterday and the day be- 
fore?” I said. 

“Had to go to a buryin’,” he said, in his brief, la- 
conic way. 

“Indeed,” I said, ‘“‘whose, may I ask?” 

*Pap’s,”’ was the still briefer reply. I saw tears in 
his eyes as he dropped into his seat, biting his lower 
lip as he bent over his book. 

A day or two after that, Thad said to me,— 

“Pap would have done well by me if he could. He 
never had any luck in anything. I don’t somehow 
think that it’s a good thing to trust too much to luck. 
Pap got fooled a good deal on it. I’ve made up my 
mind not to trust to luck. I think muscle and pluck 
is better, don’t you? Anyhow, pap would have done 
well by me if he had struck it. He often said so. He 
always treated me good. I miss bim turrible. He 
had some real good streaks, pap had.” 

Thad had a very loyal heart. His homely, simple 
words were a tender, eloquent tribute of respect and 
affection for the misguided father to whom he owed 
so little. I felt increasing respect for Thad after that. 

Four weeks later, Thad lost another day at school. 

“You were not here yesterday,” I said, when he 
appeared on the following day. 

“No, ma’am; had to go to a weddin’—ma’s.” 

Several of the larger pupils laughed aloud. Thad’s 
gray eyes flashed ominously, and there was sudden 
silence in the room. 

At noon Thad said to me, “I dono as I blame ma & 
bit. She’s always had a real hard time, so when she 
got achance to do well, an’ be a lady, it aint surprisin’ 
that she should marry again. She'll have an easy 
time now, an’ be alady. Dan Driscoll’s got two sa- 
loons, He's the man she married. He seys I can 


He did 
Then he appeared, 
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have a home right along at his house, but I guess I’ll 
shift for myself in the cabin, and not be beholdin’ to 
nobody. I'll feel better. Not that I blame ma a bit. 
I don’t! She’s always been good to me. I'll be glad 
to know she’s happy. I’ve thought a good deal ’bout 
sometime makin’ a home for her, but she don’t need 
it now. If she ever does, I hope I’ll have it for her. 
IL couldn’t forgit ma.” 

What depths of faithful, tender love there were in 
poor Thad’s nature! There was something very 
touching to me in the kindly, generous way in which 
he spoke of always loving and caring for the mother 
who had deserted him. 

After that Thad came to school very irregularly. 
He was “shifting for himself’? now. He worked 
around the mines, or at places where new buildings 
were being built. 

Now that his mother had become ‘a fine lady,” 
Thad stood a little in awe of her, and I do not think 
he saw her often. He stayed alone in the cabin, do- 
ing his own cooking, housekeeping, and mending. 
He came one day and bade me good-by, saying he 
was going into the Gunnison country with a party of 
prospectors. 

One day, late in October, a man in the garb of a 
miner came to the school-room door. “Are you the 
teacher here?” he said. I told him that I was. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there’s a boy named Thad Wicks 


in a little old cabin up in the gulch that wants to see | 


you right off. He came back from the Gunnison yes- 
terday, and went to work in the Daisy Deane mine 
to-day. Somehow he fell in the shaft, and is hurt 
pretty bad. He asked me to come and fetch you. I 
don’t think you’d better wait till school’s out. He 
seems mighty low.” 

I dismissed school at once. Several of the large 
boys, friends of Thad’s, had heard what the man said, 





schooner give a mighty lurch, which pitched me 
headlong again; and then she rose to the surface. 

“Half-strangling, and tumbling about, I gained a 
foothold, and standing up, found my head clear of 
water. I was stillin the cabin, but the water came 
up to my waist. I was so dazed that I had little idea 
what had happened at first; I thought for atime that 
the schooner had sunk, and I wondered that the 
water did not fill her and drown me; but after a few 
moments I felt the motion of the waves, and knew 
then that we were still afloat. 

“T say we, for I did not then know that I was the 
only person left alive on board. Immediately, too, I 
made the discovery, by stepping about and taking 
hold of the objects around me, that I was standing 
on the ceiling of our little cabin, or in other words, 
the under side of the deck, and that the schooner 
was consequently capsized, or nearly so, and floating 
keel upward. 

“Then for a time I gave myself up for lost. But 
the water did not rise any higher, and though the 
hull careened somewhat to one side, it continued to 
float. I was inside the hull of a capsized vessel, and 
could not get out. If the little cabin filled completely, 
I must drown, whether the hull sank or not. There 
was now a space of three or four feet by nine or ten 
in length free of water, though the water swashed 
back and forth in it every time the hulk rolled on the 
waves, 

“Thus, in utter darkness, I stood without a single 
chance of escape that I could think of; and what 


| were my thoughts I must let the reader imagine, if 


he can. At nineteen, with so much of life before 
one, it is terrible for a young person to feel himself 
entombed alive, and doomed to certain death! The 
rest of the crew, I reflected, had either been drowned, 
or picked up by the steamer. Better a thousand times 





sailors whom I had heard talk, that the effects of 
drinking it would be fatal to me. Sometimes I 
thought that it would be better to drink it and be 
crazy than to live longer, in a sane condition, in such 
dreadful plight. 

“Another night of comparatively calm weather 
passed; and on this night I slept considerably, but 
was aroused an hour or two before daylight by some 
ponderous body—which I think must have been either 
a shark or a whale—sporting about the schooner. 
First it butted its head against the hulk (rooting it 
about as a pig might a pumpkin). Several times the 
creature gave vent to a deep, monotonous groan. 
There may have been a number of them instead of 
one; and this was perhaps their mode of communi- 
cating with each other. I felt some fear lest they 
might roll the hulk over. 

“Suddenly one of the creatures dealt the vessel a 
tremendous blow—with its tail, probably. For a mo- 
ment I was nearly stunned by the concussion, and 
then waited breathlessly for some time, dreading a 
repetition of the stroke. But I heard nothing further 
from these rough visitors. The blow was apparently 
their parting slap. 

“During the day which followed, I experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in breathing, and was seized with 
dreadfully sharp pains in my chest. When these had 
subsided I fell asleep, and may have slept all the fol. 
lowing night, being, as I now think, in a half-coma- 
tose condition. From this lethargy I was aroused by 
the sound of voices very near. It was light again; and 
on listening for a few minutes, I heard oars. A boat 
was near by. I shouted—and was heard, I think. 

“For the voices and oars ceased suddenly. Then I 
heard the voices again, still quite nigh, so close that 
I could distinguish that the language was Canadian 
French, 





of the hulk, I crouched down, listening and trem- 
bling. 

“But my shouts, having freer egress through the 
broken sheathing, had been heard—heard with no 
little astonishment. 

“After a few minutes, I heard a boat pulling towards 
me. Wading along to the end of the cabin, I was 
able to peep out. It was a man-of-war’s boat, with 
sailors all in Scotch caps and jackets. They were 
staring very hard at the schooner. At length the 
boatswain hailed,— 

*“* Ahoy there! Who's aboard that hulk?’ 

«<T’'m aboard it!’ I shouted. ‘And I don’t want it 
sunk till I get out.’ 

“The sailors laughed. 

“*What are you doing in there?’ exclaimed the 
boatswain. 

***Hallooing for help,’ said I. 

“At that there was a cry of commiseration and 
pity. They pulled close up to the hull, and a marine, 
leaping upon her with an axe, soon cut away the 
splinters around: the shattered part, sufficiently for 
me to crawl out. 

“IT was in bad condition; indeed, I think that for 
some hours I was not wholly in my right mid: but 
I received very kind treatment. The sailors and ma- 
rines alternately joked and pitied me for my odd mis- 
hap and sufferings. They nicknamed me ‘The Yankee 
Jonah.’ 

“The vessel was the Government gun-boat Atlas; 
I was then taken into St. John’s, Newfoundland; and 
two weeks afterwards sailed for home on the steamer 
Livonian.”’ 

——+tor— 
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A MOUNTAIN EXCURSION IN PERSIA. 





and begged to go with me. 

We found Thad very low indeed. His schoolmates took 
off their hats, and stood with tears in their eyes around 
the miserable old bunk that was all the bed Thad had. 
His books and slate were lying on the head of a barrel 
in the corner. Several miners and one or two women with 
sorrowful faces were in thecabin. Thad knew all the 
boys, and smiled cheerfully on them, putting out his hand 
to each and nodding his head feebly. Mrs. Driscoll had 
been sent for, but the messenger brought back word that 
she was out of town. 

“I’m sorry,” Thad said. “I’d liked most awfully to have 
seen ma once more. I hope some of you will tell her 
that I said so. I’m gladder than ever now that she is so 
well-fixed. Some of you say good-by to her for me, please. 
She’d be very sorry for me if she was here. I don’t know 
but it’s best she isn’t here. Good-by, teacher, and all you 
boys. I’ve liked you. I don’t mind this much.” 

In another moment one of the women, taking her apron 
from her eyes, said quietly,— 

“Come, boys, go out softly. Poor Thad is dead.” 


J. L. WARBouR. 





For the Companion. 


IMPRISONED IN A WRECK. 


Mr. B. F. Peterlee, keeper of the Wry Head Light, re- 
lates the following remarkable personal experience, while 
on a fishing-voyage to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
eight years since: 

“My father and my grandfather were both Methodist 
ministers, and when I was a boy, I used quite freqrently 
to hear them read from the Scriptures the story of Jonah. 
In those days, however, the account made no very great 
impression on my mind, but I now read it with a 











Nine miles from the city of Teherdn is a collection of 
villages at the foot of a grand range of mountains called 
the Shimiran, or Light of Persia. These mountains form 
a part of the Elbrooz range, and the highest peaks are 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea. 

The great peak of Damavand, which is four thousand 
feet higher than Mount Blanc, is a little farther eastward, 
and can hardly be included in the Shimiran. It was from 
one of this collection of villages, called Tejrisch, that I 
and my friends were one day to start for an excursion. 

The gentlemen went on horseback, and the ladies and 
children were mounted on donkeys. A troop of servants 
and charvadars, or donkey men, attended the party. 

The latter are always essential on such an occasion, for 
the donkey is inclined to travel at his own pace, which is 
decidedly slow; he is also fond of keeping along the ex- 
treme outer edge of a precipice, and delights to turn aside 
to crop a thistle, or sit down in the water when he is wad 
ing across a brook. 

Barring these objections, the donkey is admirably suited 
for children, as he is sure-footed; and if he chooses to 
kick, he cannot often throw one over his head. 

Travelling in Persia must be done at night or early in 
the day, the heat is so intense. At six by the clock our 
party was therefore fairly started. Our path led directly 
up the mountains, towards a patch of green in a gorge 
apparently a mile or two away, but actually ten miles dis- 
tant. 

The atmosphere is so clear in Persia that every object 
seems near. Now the long train of horses and donkeys, 
headed by the gilioddr, or marshal of the procession, on 
a white horse, threaded narrow lanes, or passed by some 
pleasant summer retreat. 

Winding around the edge of a bare precipice, we 
plunged into a dense mass of orchards, and came out into 
the hot sunlight, and climbed up amid the glare of rocks 


peculiar interest and sympathy, for I sometimes 
think that there is not probably a living man whose 
experience so closely resembles the ancient prophet’s 
as my own. 

“Like many another Cape Ann boy, my first expe- 
rience of life was as a fisherman. I went to the 
‘Bay,’ as we used to term the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
when I was fourteen years old, shipping on the 
schooner Secret upon ‘half-lines,’ as was then the 
phrase, meaning that I had half the cod, halibut, or 
mackerel which I could catch, the other half going 
to the owners of the vessel. 

“For five years I went out on this ‘lay’ every sea- 
son, and made fair wages. The last year I was on 
the schooner ‘Edna and Harold, Skipper Croom. 
There was a crew of eleven, including the captain 
and cook, a mulatto named Desaye. 

“On the night of the 28th of August (this being 
our second trip that summer), we were run down by 
some large vessel, a steamer, I judged by the sound, 
and every soul on board drowned save myself. 

“The schooner was lying at anchor, with lights up 
as usual. I had turned in that night shortly after 
eleven o’clock; there was then no fog, but a mist may 
have risen later, as it often did. 

“From a sound nap I was wakened suddenly by 
aloud shout of ‘Ship ahoy!’ and a clatter of feet 
on deck. At the same instant I was aware of a rush- 
ing, roaring noise, and a deep sound like the turning 
of a propeller’s screws. 

“There were shouts, too, at a little distance. Capt. 
Croom and two sailors—Cates and Smith by name, 
who were in the cabin, but less soundly asleep, per- 
haps, than I—jumped out of their berths, and rushed 
up the ladder. But before I could follow their exam- 
ple, I felt the swash of a large wave against the 
schooner, followed the same instant by a horrible 
crash against our broadside. 

“I was thrown headlong. The lantern fell off its 
peg, and went out. Bunk-boards, bed-clothes and 
boxes fell about me and upon me. 

“Then came another terrible shock, accompanied 
by a surging noise, and I could feel—horrible sensa- 
tion!—that our little vessel was being borne down and 
careening over! There was a ponderous, grating, 
crunching noise overhead, mingled with terrified 
shouts and cries. Then the water rushed into the 
little cabin, drenching me in a moment. 

“I rose, half-sswimming in it, amidst the boxes, 
boards and clothes. For some moments the same 
heavy, grinding noise continued overhead. It was 
the keel of the large vessel passing over us—crush- 
ing us down! I even heard the thrashing of her 
huge screw. We were at that moment twenty feet 
under water, thrust bodily down by the sheer weight 
and momentum of the steamer, and that, too, before 
our little craft nad had time to fill or sink; for the 
instant the sfeamer’s keel passed off her, I felt the 





been drowned at once, 
I reflected, than pent 
up there alive—in a 
floating coffin. 

“After a long time I 
began to notice some- 
thing like light in my 
narrow prison. It 
increased, coming up 
through chinks in the choked-up gangway, a dim, 
wavering, uncertain light. Morning had dawned, 
and the sun, perhaps, was shining on the ocean. A 
little of this wave-reflected light struggled up into 
my watery cell; my eyes, distended in the darkness, 
were able dimly to recognize objects about me; and 
out of the chests, boards, and other floating matter, 
I was able to build a kind of platform above the 
water, on which I drew up my body. 

“After a time, too, I began to be hungry and thirs- 
ty. There was no food in the cabin. 

“At times the hulk floated in the midst of schools 
of cod, hake, and perhaps other fish. I could hear 
them in the sea, all around and beneath me, for 
sounds in the water were borne in to me with curious 
distinctness. I knew that fishing-vessels might be 
cruising near by, and after every few minutes I would 
shout as loud as I could. My voice had such a strange, 
muffled sound that it frightened me to hear it. 

“Night came on again, as I knew by the fading out 
of the wavy, shadowy light; the wind rose, too, and 
soon the hulk rolled so much that the water in the 
cabin slopped over me at every lurch. 

“The dreary terror of such a long, dark night, I 
will not attempt to describe. I was in constant ap- 
prehension lest the schooner should roll over and 
sink. 

“The wind fell towards morning, and there was fog 
again, as I concluded, for the light was fainter than 
on the previous day for a good many hours. Then it 
grew brighter. I heard a bell and horns, at a dis- 
tance, which I knew proceeded from fishing-vessels, 
signalling to their boats. Repeatedly I shouted at 
the top of my lungs, but was unable to attract atten- 
tion. 

“That day three or four seals came about the hulk, 
and often climbed on it; I could hear them grunting 
and ‘blowing’ in the water, as they fished about the 
schooner; and during the afternoon the hulk drifted 
amidst a school of herring. I could hear the patter 
of the herring against the planking outside; and hun- 
dreds of them came in at the gangway beneath, fill- 
ing the water in the cabin. 

“TI could see them dimly, and with a tin basin I 
dipped up fifty or sixty, which I put in a box. For 
by this time I had become so nearly famished as to 
eat these raw fish. But I was even more thirsty than 
hungry, and at times felt tempted to drink my fill of 


the salt water, though I knew from the testimony of | 
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“I now shouted ‘Help! help!’ as loudly as I could. 
‘For God’s sake!’ I screamed, ‘help me. Get me out 
ot this vessel.’ 

“Then I listened again with feverish anxiety. For 
& moment or two there was dead silence, then I heard 
a sound of oars, dipping softly in the water. At first 
I thought that they were coming close in, but soon 
found that they were going away. 

“TI shouted and implored and yelled again, then 
stopped to listen. For all answer,I heard the oars 
fainter—stealing away. 

“Such a fit of despair and madness then came over 
me that I shrink from speaking of it. In my frenzy 
I cursed them for brutes and beasts, without hearts. 
The superstitious fools, I doubt not, had taken my 
cries for some ill-omened voices of spirits; for I have 
reason to know that numbers of these provincial fish- 
ermen are very ignorant and credulous in such mat- 
ters. 

“I now gave way to despair. Probably I wandered 
in my mind somewhat, and may even have drank salt 
water; for I have no very distinct remembrance of 
events, subsequently, till the following day, as I 
reckon the time, when I was roused up by a sudden 
report, like a violent thunder-clap, at no great dis- 
tance, preceded by a rushing, spattering noise which 
seemed to pass directly over the hulk. 

“I did not know what it was at first; but the sud- 
den sound roused me and brought me back to a more 
intelligible consciousness of my situation. I thought, 
too, that I heard voices ata distance. A minute or two 
passed, then another heavy report broke on my ears; 
and at the same instant I felt a violent shock against 
the hulk, accompanied by a splitting, cracking noise! 

“Tt flashed to my mind that the schooner was being 
fired at with a cannon; for I had heard that the Gov- 
ernment cruisers in these waters sometimes sink 
derelict hulks afloat at sea, in this way. 

“<‘If they sink her, I must sink with her, or per- 
haps be killed by the shots,’ was my thought. 

“If ever a poor fellow shouted, I did then. An- 
other report broke across the water, and a ball 
crashed into the hull over my head, shattering it so 
much that I saw a sudden sharp gleam of daylight 
through the broken planking. It nearly dazzled me 
—my eyes had been so long accustomed to the gloom 
of my prison. 

“TI redoubled my shouts—then expecting every in- 
stant that another ball would come through tle side 


that rained heat upon us. 

Below, in the gorge, sailed the vultures, and we had 
to look well to our horses lest they should get to fighting 
while we stopped to consult about the road. Up, up we 
I | climbed, on the edge of giddy precipices. 

i € Resting under the shade of the mulberries by the side 
of the stream, we refreshed ourselves on the ripe fruit 
hanging down to be picked, 


At every sharp turn we came on some villager’s 
house, perched on a projecting rock. Little expect- 
ing the intrusion of strangers and foreigners, the 
women and children were chatting, or weaving, or 
sporting in the most careless manner. Often we 
came upon them dressed in the slimmest garb, and 
with their veils thrown aside. 

A group of women were seated together on the flat 
roof of a low hovel, when they heard the clatter of 
hoofs, and were startled by the appearance of several 
men on horseback, gazing on their unveiled faces. 

With many a quick exclamation, or sharp scream 
of anger or surprise, they hastily drew their veils 
across their eyes and hurried to escape from the pro 
fane glances of foreigners. 

In our path we frequently encountered the foaming 
river to which the villages owed their existence. It 
was crossed by narrow bridges of logs and wicker- 
work overlaid with earth. 

These bridges were not especially safe, as we soon 
found. One of the horses put one of his hind legs off 
the edge, and was only saved from a serious full by 
the presence of mind of his rider, who dug his spurs 
into his side and forced him to spring forward. 

Soon after, in crossing another bridge, one of the 
donkeys fell over on the rocks below. The wee ur- 
chin on its back was snatched off the saddle just in 
time by the man at his side. 

The vineyards, mulberry and cherry groves of Pas- 
qualé were so inviting that we were strongly tempted 
to remain there and breakfast under the trees by the 
stream. For we were not only tired, but hungry as 
wolves, 

The objective point of the excursion, however, was 
a waterfall a little higher up and near at hand, as we 
were informed by a little bare-footed, nut-prown 
maid, who brought us a basket of cherries, for which 
Pasqualé is famous. 

Now came the tough part of the journey. Before 
us, or rather above us, and apparently near at hand, 
was the waterfall, as we entered on one of the hard- 
est climbs that ever I undertook. 

It should be remembered that we were already six 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea, and we 
found before reaching the fall, that that was two 
thousand feet higher. 

Finally we came to the end of the road. Four or 
five hundred feet yet remained to be accomplished on 
foot in order to reach the fall and the cool shade- 
trees that for hours had seemed so nenr. 
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At the top of the climb we found that we must 
descend several hundred feet to get to the little 
shelt under the cliff, where the trees were clus- 
tered under which the servants had already spread 
our carpets. 

“Sweet after toil is rest!” we ejaculated, like the 
Lotus Eaters, as we flung ourselves on the velvety 





A MOUNTAIN 


grass, shaded by great rocks and trees, and had an 
opportunity to look around us, 

Ex- 
water 
world 


The spot was indeed lovely and romantic. 
cept on the lower side, where the rushing 
found a vent, we scemed enclosed from the 
by mighty walls of rock. 

We were at the head of a gorge which narrowed 

a width of a hundred yards. ‘There, over a 
precipice sixty feet high a noble cascade plunged 
into a pool just under the narrow terrace on which 
we were encamped, 


to 


The water had come by a series of falls from 
the that were over four thousand 
above, 


snows feet 

It is impossible to describe how delightful is 
such a sight in “a dry and thirsty land” like Per- 
sia. Lovely and remarkable in any country, in 
Persia it is especially delightful. One could easily 
understand at the falls of Pasqualé why the poetry 
of the land is so full of allusions to the charms of 
water. 

The place is much resorted to by Persians of 
leisure, and we found a party of gentlemen there 
on our arrival, with a tent spread on a natural 
platform just at the edge of the cataract. 

We soon had a characteristic example of Per- 
sian courtesy displayed by them for our benefit. 

On learning who we were, these gentlemen at 
once insisted on leaving us to the sole enjoyment 
of the place, and on retiring, also left the tent 
for us, only requesting that we should take it to 
them on our return in the evening. 


Breakfast was never announced to a more hun- | 


gry or expectant party. It served the 


grass, and we indeed enjoyed the figs and grapes, 


was on 
and home-made cakes, and other delicacies pro- 
vided by the refined taste of American ladies, and 
served by picturesque Persians. 

After breakfast, which was at eleven, the young 
people had capital fun wading in the shallows 
the waterfall; others 
amused themselves with firing at a mark, or more 


among the rocks below 
sedately enjoyed a quiet smoke until the droning 
music of the rushing water seemed to produce a 
soporific effect. At noon a large number of us 
were asleep on the grass. As the sun wheeled 
over to the western side of the gorge, and the gray 


shadow fell across the fall, we again sat down to 


another meal, and then started for home. 

The descent was at first on foot, owing to the 
steepness of the winding and broken path. 
we approached the village, we became aware of a 
custom universal in Persia. 


The peasantry, when travellers are in the neigh- 
hborhood, are in the habit of meeting them w ith a 
present, for which they expect to be liberally paid. 
Of course it is pure trade, veiled under the cour- 


teous guise of an offering. 


Knowing that we must pass through the village 
on our return, the girls of Pasqualé had prepared 
themselves for a tine afternoon's trade in flowers 
At every turn we met one of them 
standing waiting for our coming, with a nosegay 


and cherries. 


or a tempting dish of fruit. 


Sometimes one who was especially good-looking 
would carelessly drop her veil an instant, as if 
by the charms of sparkling eyes and plump red 


her present. 





As 


I should say that for the space of three miles at 
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least, we encountered girls and small children 
waiting at intervals for us in this way. To be 
sure, one is not obliged to accept the present, and 
thus he saves his pennies. 

But I fear that a number of our party were 
poorer that evening than in the morning, owing to 
this singular sort of blackmail. The cherries were 
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delicious, I admit, and so the money was earned 
by the picturesque maidens of Pasqualé. 
8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 


REST. 

Our ship is asleep in the bay! 

The winds that have crested the waves, 
That have christened our pennant with spray, 

Have returned to their homes in the caves, 
How sweet, how grateful, the rest 

That follows a boisterous day, 
When we feel we have labored our best, 

And the mist and the clouds clear away. 

CHAs, G. FALL. 


+o 
OUR GLORIOUS NORTHERN WINTER. 


People who live in Southern latitudes cast 
|glances of pity over the snowy regions of the 
North as they survey them on the map; and 
when we children of the North visit the South in 
the winter we discover the reason. It is so cold 
down there! 

“T never suffered so much from cold in my life 
as I did during my six weeks in Georgia,” said a 
tough Vermonter the other day. He said he was 
cold all the time; cold by day, cold by night; 
cold in-doors, cold out. He was in a region where 
the houses are built upon posts, and have no cel- 
lars. 

The best houses are built in that way in some 
parts of the South, and, as the winter is short, the 
planters do not think it worth while to stop up the 
| holes in the floor or close the wide crevices in the 
| windows. The chilling winds enter by a thousand 

apertures, and the popular way of warming a room 
| in Georgia and Alabama is to open the door. That 
lets in the sun, and, if the sun is not shining, it lets 
in a pure and bracing air. 

When guests arrive at a Southern house, the 
first thing done is to light the wood-fire in the 
open fireplace of the large parlor, which is often 
very high, and consequently contains an immense 
number of cubic yards. The guests are lucky if 
the huge room is comfortably warm in two hours. 

Everything is arranged for summer in the far 
South, for the summer is long and hot; but the 
winter, which begins at Christmas and ends about 
the tenth of February, is expected to shift for it- 
self. Itis for this reason that the Southern people 
regard the inhabitants of northern climes with 
compassion. ‘They suffer when the mercury falls 
to forty above zero; what must be the misery of 
Northern people with the thermometer indicating 
ten below zero ? 

In fact, the dwellers in the North have learned 





how to deal with the cold after two centuries of 


battle with it. A good New England house, with 
a thermometer in every room, can be kept at any 
desired temperature from September to June, by 
day and night, and not one member of the family 


inhabiting the house need experience a disagreea- | 
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driver of a car, if his company provides him with 
a buffalo overcoat and leggings. 

Pity us not, Southern brethren! The comfort 
of our winter is surpassed only by its glittering 
and splendid beauty. Our snow-covered fields 
and forests are now set in diamonds, and the 
| afternoon sun floods them not with light merely, 
but with colors such as summer knows not, and 
such as the boldest art would not dare to paint. 

One point we concede to our Southern friends : 
In April we have a specimen of Southern winter, 
and we confess that it sometimes lasts too long. 

~~ 
For the Companion, 


FULFILMENT. 
When we reach the shining strand 
Where the waiting angels stand, 
In the far-off Father-land, 
We shall know, 
In the happiness unending 
Of a blissful comprehending, 
What our life-work meant below, 
In the fulness, deep and wide, 
Yeary souls by sorrow tried, 
Knowing, sivall be satisfied 
In His rest: 
Finding in the perfeet sweetness 
Of an Intinite completeness 
‘That God's way is always best. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 


AD 
EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 

We have passed through a very eventful year. 
For if there has been no gigantic war, no tremen- 
dous civil or political revolution, no occurrence, 
in short, of the first importance in the world’s 
history, there has been a great number of events 
that will exert a most decided influence upon the 
course of affairs. 

Moreover, the list is so long that in the limited 
space which can be devoted to a review of the 
year, little is possible except to catalogue events. 
Consider first what has happened in Europe. 

Spain has had a dispute with Germany, relative 
to the ownership of the Caroline Islands, has lost 
its youthful King, and for many years to come, in 
all probability, must exist in almost constant dan- 
ger of a revolution. It has also passed through a 
severe visitation of the cholera. 

France, which was engaged in various foreign 
enterprises,—in Madagascar and in Tonquin, the 
latter of which had led to a war with China,— 
suffered reverses that led to political changes at 
home. Defeat in ‘Tonquin caused the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the Ferry Ministry. The govern- 
ment of M. Brisson, which succeeded to power, 
made peace with China on terms which secured to 
France nothing it had been fighting to obtain. 


The Madagascar adventure is abandoned. In 
Tonquin the French position is not strong. In 





the midst of national disappointment at the fail- 
ure of these enterprises, the general elections for 
a Chamber of Deputies took place, and resulted 
in a manner to alarm those who wish the Repub- 
lican government to continue, for the number of 
monarchical representatives in the Chamber was 
greatly increased. 

England has been in a ferment throughout the 
year. There was the attempt to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament and the Tower of London, 
followed by the exciting trial and conviction of 
the perpetrators of those outrages. Then there 
was the Khartoum expedition, the murder of 
General Gordon, and the final abandonment of 
the Soudan. 

A great war feeling was excited by the opera- 
tions of Russia on the frontier of Afghanistan, 
and it was a long time before the peril was passed 
The enactment of the two measures which effected 
the reform of the House of Commons is among 
the most important of the events of the year. 
Then came the overthrow of Mr. Gladstone, and 
the beginning of Lord Salisbury’s administration, 
followed by a dissolution of Parliament, an elec- 
toral campaign of unexampled intensity, and the 
just completed elections, in which neither party 
gained a decided advantage. 

Though the events in Germany, Italy, Austria 
and other countries of Europe deserve to be men- 
tioned, we must pass them all by, and merely 
refer to the reopening of the eastern question by 
the annexation of Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria, 
and its consequence, the war between Servia and 
Bulgaria. 

What has happened in Asia and Africa to inter- 
est readers in America,—in Afghanistan, in An- 
nam, in China, and in Egypt,—is all the effect of 
action by European governments. One other 
event only can now be mentioned: the war upon 
Burmah and the conquest—to be followed by the 
annexation—of that country by Great Britain. 

Turn now to the western hemisphere. There has 
been a rebellion, unusually important and success- 
ful, for modern times, in Mexico. The President 
of Guatemala endeavored forcibly to unite the 
Central American republics, a war ensued, and the 
adventurer Barrios lost his life. 

Colombia has had to deal with a succession of 
rebellions in the State of Panama, and our own 
Government was obliged to interfere with a naval 
and marine force to restore order. The chief rebel, 
Prestan, was captured and executed. In the last 
months of the year the revolutionists of Peru 


| 


ble sensation of cold. The conquest of the ancient have obtained the control of affairs. 


enemy of human comfort is complete. 


“Who can stand before His cold?” asks the 
writer of old. We might answer, not irreverently, 
Any Yankee hoy on the hillside with his sled, or | tence, and several unsuccessful appeals for a new | 
cheeks she could coax us to pay a larger price for on the pond with his skates; any lady of New trial, was hanged. The havoc wrought by small- | 


To the north of us, Canada has had to deal with 
the rebellion of Louis Riel, who was overcome 
and captured, and after a trial, conviction, sen- 


| 


England with her Arctics, her snowy hood, and | pox in Montreal and other parts of the provinces 


the other triumphant devices of her costume; any 


| should not be forgotten, 
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In comparison with these great events, what has 


happened at home, interesting as it seems to us, is 
unimportant. We have witnessed the peaceable 
accession of a new President and a very decided 
change in the policy of the Government, as well 
as in the officers who administer it. But except- 
ing slight local violence, arising out of labor dis- 
putes, some of them between men and their em- 
ployers, others between men with white skins and 
Chinese laborers, there has been no disturbance 
worthy to be recorded. 

The crops have been good, and business, lon 
depressed, has given some encouraging symptom: 
of revival. 

It is seldom that the death-roll of the year 
numbers so many names of prominent and well- 
known personages. The list which we give neces- 
sarily neglects all but the most famous names. 
To begin with those who have played a great part 
in the government of this and other countries: 
General Grant, Vice-President Hendvicks, ex-Vice- 
President Colfax, ex-Secretary of State Freling- 
huysen, Sir Francis Hincks of Canada, King 
Alfonso and Marshal Serrano of Spain, the Mahdi, 
and ex-Queen Emma of Hawaii. 

Of generals and naval officers we have General 
Gordon, Colonel Fred Burnaby, Prince Frederic 
Charles of Germany, Field Marshal Baron von 
Manteuffel, and the French Admiral Courbet. 
Science has lost Dr. W. B. Carpenter and Prof. 
Benjamin Silliman. Literature mourns Victor 
Hugo, Richard Grant White, Lord Houghton, 
and Edmond About. Music has lost Franz Abt, 
Sir Julius Benedict and Brinley Richards. 

To this long list we must append the names of 
Myra Clark Gaines, one of the pluckiest and best- 
known women of the age; of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, the Hebrew centenarian philanthropist; of 
William H. Vanderbilt, one of the three richest 
men in the world; of the Rev. Dr. S. I. Prime, a 
veteran religious editor. In truth, the world has 
changed much during 1885, not only in its con- 
dition, but in the actors who are left upon it to 
make the history of 1886. 
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DRESS OF WOMEN. 


A shrewd judge of human nature lately asked the 
name of a lady whose figure was familiar to all tour- 
ists in Rome. He was told that it was a famous 
novelist, whose books are carefully avoided by the 
more modest of her own sex. 

“Ah, now I understand!” he said. “I observed 
as she walked the streets, her gaiters were always 
half-buttoned, and I knew there was something lack- 
ing in her moral character.” 

He apparently held the same theory with regard to 
human beings that some horticulturists do concern- 
ing trees: that every defect in the outer leaves indi- 
cates decayed fibre in the roots. 

It is amusing to notice how the old poets insisted 
on personal delicacy and neatness in the women 
whose charms they sang. The Chloes are always, 
first of all, ‘‘fair;” “still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As one were going to a feast,” is the highest virtue 
for a woman; Cordelia is a “most delicate lady.” 
rhe poet can find no simile that will fitly express the 
purity of his heroine; the snow, the white plumage 
of a dove’s breast, the bag of the bee, “So white, so 
soft, so sweet is she.” 

A modern writer says, “There are two kinds of 
young girls: Those whose hair and shoes are slat- 
ternly, whose gloves are broken, whose boxes and 
drawers are always in confusion; and those who, 
however poorly dressed, always give you the impres- 
sion that they have just left the bath, whose clothes 
lie in even white piles in their drawers, and who 
always leave a room in neater order than they found 
it when they entered. Little signs, which show the 
unhealthy, disorderly mind, or the sweet, pure n iture 
in healthy development.” 

All students of English history will remember that 
the trouble between George the Fourth and Caroline 
of Brunswick began with her unwashed hands and 
untidy dress. 

American husbands cannot call the world to wit- 
ness their discontent. But how many of them who 
are so unfortunate as to see the woman whom they 
have always found exquisitely dressed, come down 
to breakfast in a frowzy gown, with hair uncombed 
and slippers down at the heel, ever quite recover from 
the shock of disgust? 

Only a few women can be beautiful, but every 
woman can charm by the perfect purity and dainti- 
ness of her attire. Remember, girls, that for every- 
day purposes it is better to be neat than picturesque, 
clean than esthetic. 

+O 


AND GREAT RESULTS. 


LITTLE CAUSES 


A singular point of current history has just been 
brought to light in England which shaws that the late 
Burmese war may be referred to the wearing of a 
pair of earrings. . 

The boring of the ears of a royal princess in Bur- 
mah is regarded as an event of as much importance 
as her coming of age would be were she the heir to 
the English throne. It is the occasion when she first 
assumes the rank and state due to her. 

King Theebaw, it is stated, when the time ap- 
proached for this ceremony in the case of his eldest 
daughter, conceived the idea of inviting all the 
crowned heads of Europe to witness it, and was 
eager to entertain them with becoming magnificence. 
Hence he made an enormous demand for duty-pay- 
ments in advance on the Bombay-Burmah Trading 
Company, an English corporation. The company re- 
fused to submit to this extortion, and the result is 
matter of history. 

A woman’s vanity and the wearing of a jewel have 
been at the foundation of more important events in 





civilized countries than the Burmese war. All the 
young readers of the Companion ‘are familiar with 
the part which Marie Antoinette’s famouse diamond 
necklace played in the French Revolution. 

rhe report that Marie de Medicis, the mother of 
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Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles the First, 
had obtained from her daughter some of the crown- 
jewels of England, gave a strong impetus to the| 
movement which cost Charles his head. 

When the Czar Peter visited England in disguise, 
to study the art of ship-building, he was treated with | 
bare civility by King William, until, being one day | 
at dinner with the queen, he “took out of his waist- | 
coat pocket a little package wrapped in a piece of 
dirty brown paper and gave it to her.” | 

It contained a ruby of fabulous value. After that, 
he received the cordial co-operation of the 
queen in his plans. They sent home with him over | 
four hundred skilled workmen, ship-builders and 
captains, carpenters, masons, gunners, surgeons and 
scientific men. The effect of these men upon the civ- 
ilization of Russia it would be difficult to estimate. 

The “priceless ruby” was assuredly wisely invested, 
and yielded an incalculable interest. 














NEW YEAR IN CHINA. 


Good cheer and good resolutions are now in order 
all over the world, for this is the holiday time of the | 
human race, pagan as well as Christian. The wry 
slaves, of whom there are happily not so many as | 
there were a quarter of a century ago, enjoy a three 
days’ banquet of freedom at the close of the year, | 
during that seeming pause of our task-master, the | 
Sun, as he turns to retrace apparent course | 
through the heavens. 

Every people celebrates the festive season in its 
own way, and with such means as it can command. 
Mrs. Bryce, of the English Mission in China, reports 
that the Chinese employ the fire-cracker to a prodig- 
ious extent in testifying their joy at the coming in of 
the year. In the third night of her residence among 
the Celestials, she was roused from the deep sleep of 
midnight by a universal discharge of fire-crackers 
and other explosives. The noise announced the new 
year, and had the additional utility of driving away 
all the Evil Spirits that might be lurking about to 
disturb the gayety of the festal morn. 

Not that the mocking Chinaman has much belief in 
Evil Spirits. He loves his fire-crackers; he dotes 
upon a multitudinous noise, and he mentions the 
Evil Spirits by way of an excuse for his weakness. 
In other particulars, the people of China display | 
excellent sense at the beginning of the year; they 
pay their debts, array themselves in new clothes, and 
distribute gifts. 

They make a great point of paying their debts, so 
as to start fair with the new year; and if any man is 
so unhappy as to be unable to pay all that he owes, 
he pays as much ashe can, and his creditors are 
bound in honor and decency not to press him for the 
rest until the holiday season is over. 

“Kung-she! Kung-she!’? says every man to his 
friend, when he meets him on New Year’s morning. 
His triend bows low, and repeats the words, “Kung- 
she! Kung-she!”? The meaning is, “I congratulate 
you,” or, as we say, “I wish you a happy New Year.” 
We bow to our readers at this joyful season, and say 
to each of them, with all sincerity and heartiness,— 

“KUNG-SHE ! KUNG-SHE !” 


his 





TIME PROPERLY VALUED. 

One of the most interesting points in the character 
of Frank Hatton, the young naturalist who was acci- 
dentally killed while making explorations in Borneo, 
is his appreciation of the value of time. 

He declared it to be the duty of every one to see as 
much of the world, and to do as much in it, as is pos- 
sible, in the short period allotted to humanity. 
“Time flies” was the motto which urged him to exer- 
tion. A young man when he died, he had shown the 
greatest promise for the future, and this because he 
uniformly acted upon his determination to make the 
most of every moment belonging to the present. 

“He gets to the bottom of things; he can’t help 
it,” said one who knew him at what might have been 
called the beginning of his career. “If there is any- 
thing in Borneo, he will find it.” 

Moreover, he had no time to waste in complaints | ! 
or worry. Not at all accustomed to the hardships of 
travel in uncivilized lands, he met privation and an- 
noyances with a cheerful spirit, eating his rice, day 
in and day out, as if he were quite content with the 
unvarying native diet. 

During his residence in England, and while he was 
still very young, he received an unexpected rebuff 
from an editor, whom he had unintentionally offended. 
After the momentary vexation had passed, he could 
say, with a smile,— 

“Little things will never bother me. 
time !”” 

He was not in the least, however, what healthy and 
fun-loving young people call ‘‘a prig.’”” His father, a 
loving biographer, declares he had no time to waste, 
simply because, ‘when he was not working, he was 
playing, and he did both with all his might. He en- 
tered into his recreations with the same energy that 
characterized him at work.” 

In the sports and healthful amusements of young 
men, he distinguished himself as signally as in his 
scientific studies. For certain things he could find 
time,—for genuine work and genuine play; but for 
indolent lounging, which is like a mental and moray 
opium habit, life was too short and too precious. 


One hasn’t 


rn 
TIT FOR TAT. 


When Artemus Ward’s patriotism became so ar- 
dent that he was willing that all his wife’s relations 
should enlist for the war, the “genial showman” 
illustrated one of the eccentricities of human nature. 
A person whose pocket is buttoned up tightly will 
labor to make a friend a liberal giver. 

An amusing illustration of the art of correcting 
this sort of eccentricity in human nature was once 
given by Dr. John Barclay, an eminent lecturer on 
anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. The pro- 
fessor, who depended for his remuneration upon the 
fees of the students attending his lectures, was often 
appealed to by the well-to-do friends of poor young 
men to give them free tickets to his course. 

One day his friend Laing, a thriving bookseller of 
Edinburgh, sent to Barclay a needy student, with a 
request that the young man be admitted gratuitously 


' 
to the anatomical lectures. 


The professor, being a | 
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Laing’s book-store, when he called for text-books on 
anatomy, selected three guineas’ worth, and put them 
in the student’s hands, saying,— 

“You can receive no benefit from my lectures with- 
out text-books. These are of the same price as my 
tickets. Mr. Laing makes you a present of them.” 

The lad demurred, but Barclay, with a laugh, 
bundled him out of the store, with the books in his 
arms. His friend Laing never sent him another 
poor student to ask for a free ticket. 

Publishers of magazines and journals could tell 


have pressed them to send their publications gratui- 
tously to sundry poor people. 





AMATEUR SINGING. 

The feminine animal of the liuman species is sub- 
ject to an unfortunate tendency toward giggling. 
From mere nervousness, as well as high spirits, girls 
will often give way to merriment when they realize 
there is nothing to laugh at, and consequently subject 
themselves to severe after-tits of repentance and 
mortification. ‘A Hoosier girl’ tells in Lippincott’s 
| Magazine the story of an interesting meeting with 


| | Harriet Martineau, when the famous woman did not 


take amiss the giggling of her little guests. 


A little comrade came, in the twilight, to sing 
songs with me. With arms interlaced, we paced the 
upper hall, vociferously warbling as breath was given 
us, when a door opened, and the gifted, dark-faced 
woman, with kindly eyes, beamed out on us. 

*Come,”’ she said. ‘Come in here, children, and 
sing your songs for me. I am very fond of music.” 

Very bashfully we signified our willingness to 
oblige, and sidled into the room. Closing the door, 

our hostess curled herself comfortably on a lounge, 
and proceeded to adjust a serpent- -like appendage to 
her ear. With an encouraging nod, she bade us com- 
mence, closing her eyes me anwhile, with an air of 
expectant rapture. 

But the vibrating ear-trumpet stirred our foolish 
souls to explosive iaughter, partially smothered in a 
simultaneous strangled cough. Wondering at the 
double paroxysm and subsequent hush of shame, she 
unclosed her eyes, softly murmuring,— 

“Don’t be bashful nor afraid, my dears. I am very 
far from home, and you can make me happy if you 
will. Pray begin at once, and then I will also sing 
for you.” 

Taking courage, we piped as bidden, rendering, in 
a childish way, the strains of ‘*Blue-Eyed Mary,” 
| Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “I’d Be a Butterfly,” and 

“Auld Lang Syne.” Our audience, with bright, atten- 
tive looks, regarded the performance in pleased ap- 
proval, tapping time on her knee with a slender finger. 

“Now it is my turn,” said Miss Martineau. Straight- 
ening herself, and casting aside the trumpet, primly 
folding her hands and curiously pursing her mouth, 
she began, in a high, quavering voice, a song whose 
burden was the fixed objection, on the part of a cer- 
tain damsel, to forsaking the pleasures of the world 
for the seclusion of a convent. 


“But I won't be a nun,—no, I won't be a nun; 
“I'm so fond of pleasure, that I cannot be a nun.” 


It is impossible to give an idea of the jerky style 
of the famous lady’s singing. At every emphatic 
word she nodded at us merrily, and did her hearty 
best to repay us for our poor little concert. 
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BOOKS FOR GUESTS. 


He is the most courteous host who makes his guest 
feel thoroughly at home. A writer in Good House- 
keeping illustrates, by the following reminiscence, the 
fact that to produce this home-feeling in a guest, the 
host must care for the mind as well as the body: 


At one time I was staying in a house where the 
guest-chamber contained among the furniture a little 
shelf of books. I have often thought of them since, 
with a wonder that more careful hostesses did not 
provide the same. 

Nights when | could not sleep, and mornings when 
I waited in my room for the breakfast-bell, 1 dipped 
into the contents,—a volume or two of poems, some 
short stories, and interesting travels comprised the 
whole,—and I found not the least pleasant part of my 
visit in those quiet moments by the window which 
overlooked the great, old-fashioned garden. Any 
housekeeper could spare six or eight books from her 
library, and almost any guest would bless her for the 
thought. A little work-basket fully stocked; pen, 
ink, and paper ready to hand—the visitor cares nearly 
as much for these as for fresh towels and extra cover- 


in 

The Golden Rule, which is a guide to all branches 
of good housekeeping, as to all branches of all busi- 
ness, comes to one’s aid here, and what we care most 
for in another’s home, we should endeavor to give the 
comer to our own. 
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OWNING THE RAILROAD. 


The man who does not choose to measure his words 
by the laws of courtesy, or his actions by the stand- 
ards of propriety, will find it well to observe the old 
cautionary rhyme, which counsels us to be careful as 
“to whom’’ we speak. 


At one of the stations of a Western railroad, an 
old gentleman one day got off a car to take brief ob- 
servations during the stoppage of the train. The as- 
sistant at the station rushed out, and made the typi- 
cal ‘‘baggage-smasher’s” attack on a trunk, which 
pulled about with a Teckless disregard of conse- 
quences. The old gentleman interposed. 

“Young man,” said he, “sha’n’t you break that 
trunk?” 

The young man turned a withering look upon the 
old gentleman, and impudently inquired,— 

“What do you want? Do you own this trunk?” 

“No, sir!’ came immediately, in a tone which 
evinced much indignation; “I don’t. own the trunk, 
but I should like to have you understand, sir, that I 
do own this railroad!” 

The young man had no more to say. 





FITLY SPOKEN. 


Mr. Merriam, in his “Life of Samuel Bowles,” 
shows how the famous editor used to manage his 
staff. The discipline of apprentices was sometimes 
hard for the boy, but not bad for the man into whom 
the boy was to develop. The ways of the office can 
be seen from this: 


Aman would often work for weeks, or even months, 
without any word of notice, and then would come a 
terse command, hitting the weak point, or heartening 
him with praise. One youngster, who had not fully 
mastered the department assigned him, as he was 
whistling at his desk, heard the words thrown over 
his shoulder, as the chief went by,— 

“You needn’t think you’re doing that work very 
well.” 

He didn’t whistle again for a week! Yet just after- 


. ; . | sumption, Scrofula and wasting diseases, 
amusing stories of the importunity of rich men, who | 


ward Mr. Bowles wrote to some inquirer a generous | 


commendation of him. 

A man whose hours of work had been somewhat 
irregular found on his desk the message,— 

“Good-night at ten, sharp. Good-morning at nine, 


benevolent man, gave the poor student a free ticket, sharp.” 


and then asked the youth to accompany him to Ventilate your sleeping rooms in Old Houses with 
y P 
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NEW YEAR’S. 


I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender, 
he time, 
The time is short. | 


A shepherd’s tent of reeds and flowers decaying, 
That night winds soon will crumble into naught; 
So seems my life, for some rude blast delaying. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the long-spent time redeeming; 

Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought; | 

Light other lamps, —— yet thy light is beaming. | 
The tim 





1e, 
The time is short. 


Think of the good thou might’st have done, when | 
brightly | 
The suns to thee life’s choicest seasons brought; 
Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly. 
The time, | 
The time is short. | 


Think of the drooping eyes that might have lifted } 
‘To see the good that Heaven to thee hath taught; | 
The unhelped wrecks that past life’s bark have drifted. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the feet that fall by misdirection; 
Of noblest souls to loss and ruin brought, 
Because their lives are barren of affection, 
The time, 
The time is short. 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother's 
To every heart that needs thy help in aught; 
Soon thou may’st need the sympathy of others, 
The time, 
The time is short. 








If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, | 
Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, | 
Keeping in mind in word and action ever, 

The time, 

‘The time is short. 
Each thought resentful from thy mind be driven, 
And cherish love by sweet forgiveness bought; 
Thou soon wilt need the pitying love of Heaven. 

The time, 

The time is short. 
Where summer winds, aroma-laden, hover, 
Companions rest, their work forever wrought; 
Soon other graves the moss and fern will cover. 

The time, 

The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the shade will soon be falling; 
Some good return in later seasons wrought; 
Forget thyself, at duty’s angel’s calling. 

The time, 

The time is short. 


By all the lapses thou hast been forgiven, 
By all the lessons prayer to thee hath taught, 
To others teach the sympathies of Heaven. 
The time, 
The time is short. 
To others teach the overcoming power 
That thee at last to God’s sweet peace hath brought; 
Glad memories ys to bless life’s final hour, 
The time, 
The time is short. 
From what thou art each day, whate’er thy station, 
Are new creations good or evil wrought; 
Seek thou thy joy in others’ elevation, 
Nhe time, 
The time ts short, 
— Selected. 


———__~or 


For the Companion, 


“CANNOT BE MADE OVER.” 


A New Year’s Thought. 


“Your house was pretty badly used up,” re- 
marked a visitor to the flooded district in Cincin- 
nati to an old man who was sitting on the broken 
steps of a frame cottage, that was twisted out of 
all shape. 

“Yes,” he replied. 
old house. 
chief.” 

“But you'll soon make things over again, as 
good as new,” continued the first speaker. 

“Stranger,” said the old man, in a husky voice, 
“thar are some things in this yar world that you 
can’t make over again. This was my house, and 
so it is yet; this was my home, stranger, but it 
will never be my home again,” and he paused, 
gazing sadly about him. 

‘Thar are some things you can’t make as they 
was. When the high water come, my wife was 
in bed with a fever, and the water come and come, 
and all the time I thought it couldn’t come any 
higher; but the fust thing I knowed, it was clear 
in the house. ‘Then I had to move her, and what 
with the fright and the cold and all, she was no 
sooner under a roof on high ground than she 
died—my old wife, stranger. 

“Yes, she died; died ’fore Bill—Bill was our 
boy—come back. He was a good boy to his 
mother and me, but I didn’t understand him, 
and he went off. Yes, went off, to make his own 
way in the world. 

“But his mother said he would come back, and 
she used to pray the Lord to watch him. She said 
he would surely come back, and she used to keep 
his room and his things just as he left ’em. His 
mother, stranger, always fixed that room every 
day all ready for him, and if he had come back, 
everything would have been as he remembered it. 

“That room to us, to his mother and me, was 
wuth more than all the world; but the high water 
came, and I didn’t get a chance to save a thing. 
All his little boyish things were washed away ; the 


“Thar aint much left of the 
The high water done a heap of mis- 
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But the other’s eyes were brimming with tears, 
and he did not trust himself to speak for many 
minutes. 

But the homely phrase “cannot be made over” 
conveyed to my mind another and a deeper mean- 
ing. 

A new year is at hand. Twelve is about to 
strike. Build well, next year, and in all years, 
for life and its associations and influences ‘‘cannot 
be made over.” ‘To say at the end of an unwise 
life, “If I could live my time again, I would do 
differently,” is but empty breath—live now, and 
when comes to you the judgment-day of final 
years, you will not tind your service for God and 
others an experience that you wish *‘to be made 


over.” 
“Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s tamine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a faithful seed; 
Live truly, and ~ life shall be 
A great and noble cre. d.” 


~~ 
>, 


A NOBLE CHARITY. 





A most peculiar place is the Belgian Colony of 
Gheel, whose inhabitants devote themselves to the 
care of the insane. It is literally a society of luna- 
tics, who find there many advantages which they 
could never receive in an asylum. Although the 
place has been for several hundred years a resort for 
the mentally diseased, the present system of organi- 
zation dates from 1882. In accordance with this sys- 
tem, a number of commissioners have charge of all 
arrangements affecting the patient. It is their chief 
duty to keep a strict watch over the enforcement of 
the legal regulations. There are other officers, the 
guards of sections, who come more immediately into 
contact with the patient. They see that he is prop- 
erly clothed, that he does not work too hard, that his 
room is well kept, and that he is provided with suita- 
ble food. 


The colony is divided into two sections of medical 
administration, at the head of each division being a 
physician-in-chief, attended by an assistant. These 
officers visit the curable lunatics once a week, while 
the incurables receive monthly calls. 

According to the act of 1882, insane persons of all 
classes may be received at Gheel, with the exception 
of those who require continual restraint, or those 
who are inclined to any acts which would endanger 
the public peace. 

On a patient’s arrival, he is placed in the infirmary, 
where he passes some time in being examined and 
studied by a physician. It is then decided whether 
or not he belongs to the class which is allowed to re- 
main. If he is found to be inoffensive, he is placed 
in some family. 

There are two classes who entertain lunatics: the 
hétes, or hosts, being those who take them as board- 
ers, and the nourriciers (fosterers), who receive the 
insane poor. 

It is hardly possible that patients should be ill- 
treated at Gheel, since an entire population is inter- 
ested in them. Every inhabitant of the colony is 
acquainted with the other members, or can become 
so, and every host has rivals who would denounce 
him if they saw any defect in his system. 

W hen the patient is established in a home, he enjoys 
a large amount of liberty. If he is wealthy, or even 
in easy circumstances, he may pass his time accord- 
ing to his inclinations. The pauper patient also, if 
he shows a great dislike for work, is usually excused 
from it. As a general thing, however, those who 
have sufficient bodily strength are employed in one 
way or another. Field-work agrees well with the 
insane, not only giving diversion to the mind, but 
promoting the health of the system. 

The rules imposed upon the patients are very sim- 
ple. They are allowed to go out between eight o’clock 
and four in the winter, and between six and six in 
summer, and at other hours by special permission. In 
pleasant weather they are permitted to walk where 
they please, provided only that they do not leave the 
colony. 

That Gheel is a place to be enjoyed may be indi- 
cated by one of several instances: A doctor of laws, 
who had had several attacks of insanity, passed some 
months there with a hostess who endeavored to find 
suitable entertainment for him, frequently engaging 
him to assist in concerts in the town. 

When he was pronounced cured and given his lib- 
erty, he chose to stay in Gheel with his musical 
friends, and nothing but an official position in an- 
other city could induce him to take advantage of his 
freedom. 

—_—_ — + 0r—____——_ 


rtunce, though useful, were noted in a reference- 
k, while those of special interest were copied out 
by himself. 
sisted him. 
gether in packets under headings which indicated 
their contents. 
lace books have been 
hey contain three thousand double-column pages, 
and yet they are but a selection from the mass of his 
transcripts—a miscellany drawn from 
y, history, travels, topography, divinity, in Eng- 


Sometimes his wife and daughters as- 
These transcriptions were brought to- 


Four volumes of Southey’s common- 
published since his death. 


try, biogra- 


ish, Latin, French, I » Spanish and Portuguese, 
and other languages. 





For the Companion. 
TORRES OF CORDOVA. 


{Too rarely is it the case that noble and generous 
actions meet with the historian to record them; but the 
heroic volunteering of Juan De Torres forms a striking 
incident in Solis’s 


istory of the Conquest of Mexico.) 


On the page of Solis ever blazes 
Bright the name of Cortez, and his praises 
Sound in trumpet tones from every line; 
Every order by the Captain spoken, 
Every uct of his, is made the token 
Of a genius almost divine. 


Well the author tells his splendid story, 
Seeks to give his hero all the glory, 

For his conduct finds no word of blame; 
But one faithful follower is mentioned 
Whom the writer’s pen hath richly pensioned 

With the stipend of undying fame. 


When the chieftain left the coast, advancing 
Towards the Aztec capital, enhancing 
Dangers which beset on every side, 
He would leave a cross he had erected, 
From the insults of his foes protected 
By a valiant warrior, true and tried. 


Small the chances there to win promotion, 
Only could one show his heart’s devotion 

To the Lord and Saviour of us all. 

When his leader’s wish the trumpet sounded, 
Prompt the veteran, battle-worn and wounded, 

Answered, “Ready,” to his master’s call. 
Only is there given his name and nation, 

All untold remain his rank and station, 

Nor to know them do we greatly care; 
Enough to learn he crowned a life of duty 
With a service of surpassing beauty, 

Shining through the ages bright and fair. 

IsAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
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A TEACHER’S VISIT. 





Country school-teachers often have very amusing 
experiences while undergoing the martyrdom of 
“visitin’ round.” 
round” has become almost obsolete, teachers in some 
rural districts are expected to be ‘‘sociable,” and 
spend at least one night in the home of almost every 
family in the district. 
often rather tryiug to the teacher, although it con- 
tributes largely to his 
Western teacher gives the following account of one 
of his visits: 


While the custom of “boarding 


This kind of “sociability” is 





and popularity. A 


I stayed from Friday evening until Monday morn- 
ing with a famil 
sisting of the father and mother, eight children and 
a hired man. 
“lean-to” kitchen. 
visit consisted almost entirely of ‘‘sody” 
green and soapy with “sody,” “side meat,” and 
gravy that was clear lard. A mixture of rye and 
corn was called coffee, and a black-looking delicacy 
of dried apples cooked in molasses was called “sass,” 
and all this, too, when Mr. Dobbins owned one of 
the finest farms in the country, and boasted of his 
‘“‘money in the bank.” 
“Come in!” he cried, when I appeared at his door, 
with six of his eight children hanging to my arms, 
legs and coat-tails. 
was never goin’ to git round to see us.” 
“We'd ’a’ felt insulted if you hadn’t,” said Mrs. 
Dobbins, coming forward with the youngest child in 
her arms, while the next in size concealed himself 
behind her skirts and a great slice of bread and 
molasses, most of the molasses being on the child’s 
lips, cheeks, nose and eyebrows. 

“How do you git along with our younguns at 
school?” asked ™ 
“Very well,” I said, politely. 
“They’re mean enuvugh, I reckon,” said Mrs. Dob- 


named Dobbins, the family con- 


The house had two rooms and a small 


The bill of fare during my entire 
jiscuits, 


“Come right in! Thought you 


r. Dobbins. 


ns. 

I fully agreed with her, but did not like to say so. 
“They think a sight of you, don’t you, younguns?” 
said Mr. Dobb 
Six fingers were thrust into six mouths, six chil- 
dren twisted awkwardly around and said, in con- 
cert,— 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

I was flattered, of course, but as no less than four 
of the children had felt the sting of a certain rod in 


ins. 


Robert Southey began to gather books about him 
that he might have at hand the materials for industry. 
He had taken up literature as a profession, and he re- 
quired a library, for the same reason that a carpenter 
needs a chest of tools,—to do well his task. He toiled 
month after month, year after year, in his library, not 
for bread alone, but also for pecuniary freedom. 
the library which began in necessity was added unto, 
till it numbered fourteen thousand volumes, because 
Southey had become a bibliomaniac. 
ing for china, nor for medieval ivories, or inlaid 


Pf desk, I could not help doubting their declaration 
of affection. 

“Here’s another one we’re goin’ to start to school 
next week,” and the bread-and-molasses boy was 
pushed forward. 

“Go an’ speak to the teacher,” said his mother. 
The boy hung back. 

“Shake hands with the teacher,” said his father. 
The boy moved forward, laid the bread, sticky side 
down, on the best pantaloons I had in the world, and 
tried to climb into my lap. I gave him a piece of 
candy. 

“What do you say for that?” asked Mrs. Dobbins. 
“Nothin’.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“I don’t know what.” 

“Say ‘thank you.’” 

*Tha-a-a-nk you,” drawls out the boy. 


cabinets, or rare engravings, but he was passionately 
fond of collecting books. 


He once went to Edinburgh, to visit Walter Scott. 
While in the city he remembered that he had not had 
a new coat or hat for several years. He started to 
buy them, wandered into a book-store, laid out all of 
his money for books, and went home to wear out his 
old wardrobe. 

If he visited the continent, a bulky bale arrived at 
his house to assure the family that its head was true 
to his passion for collecting. If one had asked him, 
seeing how delighted he was in the society of his 
books, ‘What have you to covet?”” he would have 
answered, ‘Nothing, except more books.” 

When he was dying ‘‘at the top,” and his softening 
brain made him once more a little child, he used to 
walk slowly round his library and gaze at his cher- 
ished volumes. Now and then he would stop before 
a favorite book, take it down affectionately, and press 
it to his lips. He could not read its contents, but he 
could still love it. 

There was an old bookseller at Brussels named Ver- 
beyst. He was a sloven, and used to receive buyers 
in a gaping shirt and with stockingless feet. Southey 
loved the man, for he had three hundred thousand 
volumes in his store, and he always honored the poet- 
laureate’s orders for rare books. 

The poet had learned the mystery of book-binding, 
and he taught his family to clothe ragged volumes 





walls is cracked, and when he comes back there 
will be nothing left to tell him of home—no mother, 
none of his old things and nothing to show the 
love of the years that we’ve waited for him. 
Stranger, thar are some things you can’t make 
over agin as good as new.” 

With a dreary shake of the head that told of a 
sorrow too deep for tears, too holy for expression, 
the old man looked again at his ruined house. 


in colored cotton prints. These, in their strange 
patch-work of colors, were kept in one room, known 
as the Cottonian Library. 

His books were not drawn up on his shelves for 
display—they were in actual service. He coursed 
through a volume with a greyhound’s speed. A tiny 
S pencilled in the margin indicated what might be 
required for future use. 

In a few hours, the volume was put up, with a 
slip of paper serving as a marker, on which was noted 
the pages to which he might return. Everything in 
the volume likely to be wanted at some future day 
| was classified and arranged. Passages of little im- 





tion. 


“Well, M 








His six brothers and sisters close in around me in 
the hope of getting candy also, but my supply is ex- 
hausted. 

“Go ’way from the teacher,” says their mother. 

They “‘go ’way,” sullen and dejected. 

Soon after the “‘sody” biscuit repast comes bed- 
time for the Dobbins family, and I ——but some of 
the afflictions of this life are too keen to talk about. 


_™ 
a 





WANTED TO SEE HIS “BUNK.” 


A sleeping-car porter sees many funny things, and 
one on the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad re- 
cently said to the writer: “People often come in here 
who have never been inside of a sleeping-car before. 
We had such a case last week. An old man and his 
wife came in while we were at Missouri Valley Junc- 
He was dressed in a stiff black suit, and his 
wife carried a brand-new, big, black valise, shining 
with varnish. 


*«*Where’s my bunk? I want to see my bunk,’ 
d the old fellow. 
I looked at his ticket, 
berth-section, which was No. 6. 
“<Well, bi 
*«<«Do you want to go to bed now?’ I asked. 
***Go to bed! 
What I want to see is my bunk! 
“IT explained to him that the berths were made up 
after dark, and he could see his ‘bunk’ then. 
arthy, we might ez well camp right down 
here an’ wait fer the thing to be made up.’ 
“I didn’t have time to explain then, but early in 
the evening I asked him if he would like to have his 
berth made up. 
“*Well, yes, don’t keer ef I do. 
bed "bout this time to home.’ 
“He seemed to expect me to go into the baggage. 


ut I want to see my bunk!’ 


Well, I guess not! 
Where is it?’ 


and then pointed out his 


Sufferin’ Cyrus! 


I ginerally go to 


car or somewhere and bring in a bedstead or some. 
thing of the sort; so I thought I would show him 
how the beds were made up. 
***You see this little handle up here, over the aisle?’ 
said I. ‘Well, I just pull this, and the upper berth 
comes down, so!’ 
“As I pulled it down, the old man jumped up, 
bumped his head against the descending berth, seized 
his wife and exclaimed,— 
“‘Let’s get out o’ this, Marthy! 
a-comin’ down.’ 
“When the old gentleman had recovered from his 
fright and the passengers had ceased laughing, I made 
up the berths, and the old man climbed into the upper 
one, highly pleased with his ‘bunk,’ which, said he, 
‘beats my up-stairs bedroom at home!’ 
_ “And” (continued the porter, as he brushed a few 
invisible specks from my overcoat collar), ‘“‘before we 
got to Chicago, he had learned the ways of sleepers so 
ene that he gave me half a dollar for blacking his 
ts!” 


The hull thing’s 





KNEW HIM. 


The man who arranges an informal visit to a luna- 
tic asylum may have occasion to wish that he had 
chosen a place from which it is easier to depart. Sonie 
experiences of that kind remind one of the festal air 
with which a fly enters the innocent-looking trap, 
and the frantic persistence with which he stays there. 


Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
about the middle of the present century, once visited, 
somewhat by surprise, a lunatic asylum in the neigh- 
borhood of Dublin, to satisfy himself as to its condi- 
tion. A hasty notification of his visit reached the 
place just before his arrival,—one which was strongly 
colored by the waggish propensities of the sender. 
The head of the establishment, chancing to be absent, 
the \ nme in all its coloring, was accepted as 
truth. 

In consequence, Sir Edward, while awaiting in the 
parlor the return of the proprietor, found himself 
rather unceremoniously treated. When his patience 
became exhausted, and he signified his intention of 
foing over the establishment without further delay, 
he was amazed at being informed by the attendant 
that he could not be allowed to do so. 

“Can't be allowed to do it? What do you mean, 
fellow?” asked the indignant Chancellor. 

“I mean just what I say. You can’t go, so you 
may as well be quiet.” 

“‘What do you mean by this insolence? Open the 
door, sir, and show me to my carriage. I shall re- 
port your conduct, and if your master does not pun- 
ish you, I shall take steps to make both him and you 
respect my authority.” 

“Oh, be aisy now wid yer authority!” put in an- 
other official. ‘‘Kape quiet, will ye? Not a fut do ye 
stir out o’ this, till the docthur comes back and tells 
where ye’re to be put.” 

“What is the meaning of all this? Don’t you know 
who I am, fellow, or are you mad?” 

“Oh, faith, there’s one of us mad, sure enough! 
a. I know ye very well, if that’s all that’s troub- 
in’ ye. 

**You can’t know me, or you wouldn’t dare to behave 
in this manner to me. I am the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland.” 

“Lord Chancellor? Well, sure, ye’re welcome home 
tous. It’s three or four lord chancellors we’ve got 
here already!” 

Sir Edward was indeed forced to submit to his 
— until the return of the manager of the asy- 
um. 

———__ + or 


PERVERSITY PUNISHED. 


The New York Tribune tells the following amus- 
ing incident regarding the perversity of an old lady 
in a street-car: 


She was old and stout and very red in the face; and 
she wore a drab dress and a prim bonnet with a mili- 
tary-looking feather. Her eye indicated war, and all 
the fifteen passengers said to themselves, “What a 
fierce old lady!’ 
One could see that she was longing for a dispute, 
and when the conductor, in taking fares, gave her 
five pennies in change for a dime, she bristled at 
once. 
“I won't take pennies! Give me a five-cent piece!’’ 
“I’m sorry, madam; but you’ll have to take these.” 
“T won't!” 
“What else can you do?” 
“Do you think,” cried the old lady, “that I’m going 
to carry those five horrid coppers around just because 
you’re too ugly to give me a nickel? Qh, I'll attend 
to you!” Then she pulled out a little brown purse, 
and presented a ten-dollar bill. 
“Give me back the dime and change that.” 
The conductor, to the surprise of every person in 
the car, took the bill and retired to make change. 
“There is some people nowadays,” he said to a 
sympathizing passenger, ‘as growls about so much 
silver instead of bills; but I have to carry a good 
deal, and here’s a chance to get rid of it.” 
Then there was a clinking and counting of silver, 
and presently he poured into the old lady’s lap two 
silver dollars, four half-dollars, fifteen quarters and 
twenty-two dimes. 
When the stream of silver started, the irate pas- 
senger evidently wanted to say something, but she 
didn’t; she began counting, and when she got to 
seven dollars and twenty-five cents she missed the 
count, because everybody was watching her. 
Five blocks were passed before she had finally 
counted and stowed away her metal ballast. Then 
she got up, stopped the car, and the military feather, 
a trifle less military, disappeared down Twenty-Fifth 
Street. 

—————— 


DID NOT PLAY. 


If one knows kow to play on the piano, or any 
other musical instrument, it is always most agreea- 
ble to have one yield an immediate consent or refuse 
decidedly when asked to play. Nothing is more dis- 
agreeable than the teasing and coaxing without 
which some really good performers refuse to play 
when asked to do so, 


“Do you play, Miss B——?” 
“No ” 


“Why, I thought you did.” 

“Yes, she does. She plays beautifully,” says some 
one present. 

“Indeed I don’t,” says Miss B——. “I’m all out of 

ractice.”’ 

“O Miss B—, I heard you play several pieces only 
last week, and you played them splendidly!” 

“But I haven’t my music with me.” 

“We have a great variety of music here,” says the 
hostess, ee. 

Thus flattered and encouraged, Miss B—— seats 
herself at the piano, again declares that she plays 
“so little, hardly any at all, in fact,” and dashes off a 
brilliant galop, and without even a request from any 
— and plays and plays, until those who have 
asked her to play at all wish that they had held their 
peace. 








Answers to Christmas Nuts. 
1. “MAY YoUR CHRISTMAS BE HAPPY.” 


2. Candy, ball, pony, doll, ring, skates, game, watch 
—_— ” a ‘ 


. oo 4 5 
3.) BoaR’s HEAD CAROL. 
OL, one-sixth of the 12 letteré in “a very old pail.” 


4. “PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN.” 


5. Cocoa-nut, Beech-nut (beach), Chest-nut, But 
ter-nut, Wal-nut, Pea-nut. P—PoE—PopE. 
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THE LAW OF LONG LIFE. 


Nathan Allen, M. D., LL. D., has given many years 
of study to physiological laws in their relation to 
great social problems. He has contributed to the 
New Englund Medical Monthly a suggestive paper 
on the “Normal Standard of Physiology.” This 
, he holds, consists in the perfect balance of 
organs and their harmonious working He 
compares the body to a complicated machine, so thor. 
and perfectly made that the friction comes 
ry part, according to the ‘design in its 
A change at any one point destroy 

and thus becomes the entering wedge of 
Ilence, a perfect standard of health is 
where every organ is perfect in structure and func- 
tion. 

Such a standard indicates the law of longevity, as 
well as the law of health. Long life must depend on 
the harmonious working of a well-balanced organiza- 
tion. Hence, we find that the very aged are remark- 
able for evenness in their mental, moral and social 
elements of character. 

Hence, too, the classes specially defective in body 
and mind are notably short-lived. Respiration, di- 
and secretion must 


standard 
all the 


oughly 
equally on eve 
construction, 
the balance, 
disease. 


assimilation 
A failure 

of the whole. 

lies at the basis of the 

lived of to-day 


gestion, circulation, 
be equally sustained, at one point disturbs 
the harmony 

The same principle 


heredity. The 


law of 
had long- 
lived ancestors, from whom they have inherited well- 
balanced organs. 

On this 
increase. 


long have 


general balance 
Ilence, 


also depends the law of 
a predominance of the nerve tissue 
lessens the birth-rate, and tends to the extinetion of 
the fumily and the race. This is illustrated in the 
case of the European nobility. 
trated in New England, 
birth-rate 


It is as signally illus- 
Within two or three gener- 
of our native population has 
than one-half. That of the Irish, 
and German among us fs twice as large as 
that of the former. The power to nurse offspring 
lins equally diminished. 


ations the 
diminished more 
Kuglish 


‘ + a 

THE POTATO, 
No = of common food has been more abused 
ve humble Yet no other vegetable is 
a of being put to so many uses. It is the rival 
of bread, honor of always be- 
ig found in its place on our tables. 


than t potato. 


and shares with it the 
i 


Everybody, ex- 
cept some dyspeptics, can eat potatoes, but it is not 
every one who knows the best way of eating them or 
cooking them, 
\ baked potato is always nutritious. Boiled pota- 
eareely worth their salt if they are left to 
xk in the kettle. Mashed potatoes are good if 
served with milk, pepper and salt. 
Fried potatoes, sliced and fried in fat or butter, are 
palatable, but much harder to digest than baked ones. 
The popular * 


eos ure 


Saratoga chips” do not retain the dis- 
tinctive potato flavor, and have lost most of its nutri- 
ment. 

rhe most easy and effectual way to secure the gen- 
uine flavor of the potato is to cook it according to 
this rule: 

Pare the potato and slice it up, but not too thin, 
Place the 
miurke 


slices in a large pie-dish, as if you were to 
Pour into the dish a very little 
water, drop a few slices of butter upon the potatoes, 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper, cover the whole 
with another plate, and set the dish in a hot oven. 
Twenty minutes’ time is sufficient for the baking. The 
writer has tried this rule and always with success. 
rhe potatoes have a distinctive flavor to be gained by 
no other method of cooking. 

rhe history of the potato exhibits the strength of 
and the ease with which a trifling cireum- 
stance will often remove it. 

rhe introduction of the potato into the gardens 
and on to the tables of the people of Europe encoun- 
than two centuries, such opposition 
that the philosophers of the 
persuade the people to use the tuber. 

Louis XV. of France one day wore a bunch of pota- 
to-flowers at a court festival. Then the people obse- 
quiously acknowledged that the potato might be use- 


an apple-pie. 


prejudice 


tered, for more 
age were powerless to 
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ful, and in a few years its cultivation as an article of 
food became universal. 

The potato’s stalk produces in Austria a cottony 
flax. In Sweden, sugar is extracted from its roots. 
By combustion, it yields a quantity of potash. Its 
apples, when ripe, ferment and yield vinegar by ex- 
posure, or spirit by distillation. 

Its tubercles made into a pulp are used as a substi- 
tute for soap in bleaching. By different manipula- 
tions it is made to furnish two kinds of flour, a 
gruel, and a cellular pith which in times of scarcity 
may be made into bread or applied to increase the 
bulk of bread made from grain. Its starch is little, 
if at all, inferior to the Indian arrow-root. 

The potato is a native of South America; but the 
cultivated plant yields a product infinitely superior 
in quantity and quality to its wild brother. One of 
the sentences in a Dakota orator’s speech eulogized 
the potato. Said he,— 

“Very often an entire family in Dakota sits upon 
one end of a potato while the other end is roasting in 
the fire!” 

Louis XV. would have been very proud of his pota- 
to-blossom bouquet could he have foreseen such a 
growth of the potato as this Dakota variety. 


a a 
ALL POST-MASTERS. 


Some of the post-offices in Arkansas must be also 
free reading-rooms, circulating libraries, and general 
headquarters for the dissemination of news, judging 
from the following story in the Arkansaw Traveller : 
A gentleman who is travelling in the interest of 
this paper continues to have experiences. The other 
day a Mississippi River steamboat, on which this 
agent was travelling, stopped at Buckshot Landing. 
The town comprises one shanty, which is used for 
the post-office and all commercial enterprises. 


“Sir,” said our agent, “I am representing the Ar- 
peer mag’ Traveller, and would like to have you sub- 
scribe. 

“I am post-master here,” the man replied, 
kin read the papers without subscribing.” 

The agent approached another man, stated his 
business, and asked for a subscription. 

“I am the assistant post-master here, and can read 
all the papers,” said the man. 

The agent went down the bank, and said to a man 
whom he met,— 

“Are you the post-master here?” 

“Well, yes; that is, I’—— 

The agent approached a fourth man, and said,— 

“You are the pust-master here, I believe?” 

“Well, no.” 

“T would like you to subscribe for my paper.” 

“T would, but you see my son is post- -master here, 
and he brings the papers home with him.’ 

fhe agent was de ‘termined to get at least one sub- 
scriber, so he went on the boat and approached an 
old man who sat on a bale of cotton. 

“Are you the post-master here?” 

“No.” 

“Is your son?” 

“No, sir.” 

Pe any of your relatives keep the post-office ?”’ 

“ 

“You are fond of reading, are you not?” 

“Yes, middlin’. 

“Well, you are the man I’m looking for. 
you to subscribe for the Traveller 

“Well, now I would, podner, but you see, I keep 
the store where the post-office is, and I’—— 

“Good-day !”’ 

“Same to you.” 


“and 


I want 


—s on 
VERY THOUGHTFUL. 


The following incident was published in the Chi- 
cago News as a joke. It may be a joke, but it con- 
tains a suggestion that many housekeepers might 
profit by. Not that a silver call-bell will make a 
competent servant of every inefficient and saucy 
domestic, and not that a call-bell should be given to 
the servant at all, but that Mrs. Clapp was one of 
the few ladies who give orders in the form of a re- 
quest. We venture the assertion that her servants 
were not impudent to her, and that they tried to 
please : 

Dr. Boynton tells us a story of the gifted but ex- 
tremely modest authoress Mrs. Eva Katherine Clapp. 
Mrs. Clapp had but recently gone to housekeeping, 
and a lady friend who was dining with her noticed 
that whenever she wished her servant to do any- 
thing, she stepped to the kitchen door and gave her 
order in the form of a request. 

“You ought to have a call-bell,” said her friend, 

“What for?” asks Mrs Clapp, innocently. 

“Why, for your servant, of course.” 

“IT will get one,” said the authoress, quietly. 

The next day she came home wi.h a handsome 
silver bell, and taking it to the kitchen, handed it to 
the domestic, saying,— 

“Annie, when you w ant to see me for anything, 
just ring this bell, please. 


eisai enema 
WHAT HE WOULD HAVE. 


It is often very amusing to note the actions of men 
in mining camps who leap from poverty to affluence 
at a single bound. A lucky stroke of the pick, and they 
become rich in asingle hour. The first impulse often 
is to make a loud display of the newly found wealth, 
and a magnificent diamond pin or stud is often the 
first purchase, The miner mentioned in the follow- 
ing characteristic incident did not, however, long for 
diamonds. 


He heard several old miners, who had for many 
years been living a rough, frontier life, discussing 
what they would do whe n they became rich and re- 
turned to “the States.’ 

“Well,” said one, “I know what I'lldo. I'll go to 
New York as straight as the cars will take me, and 
when I get there, I'll make a bee-line for Delmoni- 
co’s, and I'll get the biggest dinner money can buy. 
I don’t care if it costs me fifty dollars, or more, I'll 
have it!” 

“Now what do you think you would order, if you 
were to go to Delmonico’s for a fifty-dollar dinner?” 
was asked. 


“Well, I dunno, but I guess I'd have some ham 
and eggs—yes, I would that; I’d just have ham and 
eggs.” 

ee Sees 
“OH, WHY should I be chained to this humdrum 


sphere?” wrote Rosalind. “TI will seize my pen and 
pour forth melodious verse in honor of this day of 
the gods. My soul shall’”’ 

“Rosy!’’ came in sharp tones from the foot of the 
stairs. “Come down and fry the buckwheats right 
this minnit.”’ 

The “melodious verse,” alas! 
forth.— Chicago Tribune. 





was never poured 


“WHAT selection did you like best?” was asked of 
an old lady who had attended an entertainment given 
by a noted elocutionist. 

“Oh, they were all splendid!’ was the enthusiastic 
reply. “But I think I liked that piece called ‘Spar- 





tycus to the Alligators’ best of all.” 











The severest cases of asthma are eaneiandte re- | 
lieved by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. (Ade, JENNIE JUNE \ NEW BOOKS | f 
a ~ ay 


Natrolithic Water is invaluable in cases of obstinate 
Constipation resulting from 7orpor of the Bowels or In- 
[Ade. 


action of the Liver. 
ieee 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and other diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “rown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
(Ade, 


Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents a box. 


Knitting and Crochet: ¥ited ~by JENNIE 
this new work, the editor has ee. special pains to sys- 
tematize and classify the different departments. There 
is a large variety of patterns, fully illustrated and de- 
| scribed, which have been tested by an expert before in- 
sertion in this collection. This book is printed on fine 
paper, bound in a handsome cover, has 144 pages size of 
The Century Magazine, and is finely Illustrated. 
Stitches in Anitting, Macramé and Crochet Work de- 
scribed and made plain for beginners. Designs and Di- 
rections are given to Knit and Crochet Afghans, Under- 








If You Own a Horse 


Have your horseshoer use the 


Neverslip 
Horseshoes. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the 
NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE 


A BOOK OF THRILLING INTEREST, 
which is literally true. 


ploits of the 23 “Engine Thieves,” as the rebels des 
nated them. This book, written as one of the survivors, 
tells the story in a very straightforward, fascinatin 
way. Itis handsomely gotten up, and well fpoctnating 


and every one interested in the war should not fail to 


read it. It is just the thing to put into the hands of boys 
who thirst for storie “3 of ee a danger. 
can make fine wages selling it. It is just the thing for 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, sewing-machine and insure 
ance agents, stude nts. and men and women who are un- 
able to do hard physical labor, to sell, Any capable, ac- 
tive man or woman can make from $2 to $1) a day takin 
orders for it. Write for terms to agents, etc. 
any address on receipt of $1.50. Address 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., 
Washington, D.C, 
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RACINE COLLEGE, facine: 
9 Chicago. 

sity, Its Grammar School one of the 

ph in the country. 

sical sports and to the ¢ 

Term opens Jan. 2 


The Weekly Inter Ocean 


Closed its first year with 10.000 subscribers. 
It closes its faurteenth year with 


110,000. 


The paper has grown steadily ani rapidly in popular 
favor until it has a reading constituency of 


SOO0,000,7 
Because it has been for fourteen years 
THE BEST NEWSPAPER, 
THE BEST REPUBLICAN PAPER, 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER, 
THE BEST SOLDIER'S PAPER, 
THE BEST FARMER’S PAPER 
In the United States, and has been growing better 
everv year. 


AMONG ITS SPECIALTIES ARE 


Stories by the Best American Authors! 


INCLUDING 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, |Frank R. Stockton, 
Charles Egbert Craddock,|Narah Orne Jewett, 
Julian Hawthorne, G. P. Lathrop, 
J. T. Trowbridge, H. H. Boyesen, 





best and most 
Special attention paid to phy- 
— of small boys. 
nd i for w Descriptive Circulars, 


















No secondary incident in the 
whole war produced such a deep sensation as the ex- | 
| 





Agents 


g 
Sent to 


near 
A chartered t niver- | 


Laster 


| vests, Shirts, Petticoats, Jackets, Shawls, Insertion, Trim- 
ming, Edging, Comforters, Lace, Braces, Socks, Boots, 
Slippers, Gaiters, Knee Caps, Stockings Mittens, c louds, 
Purses, ¢ ‘ounterpanes, Rugs, Quilts, bods, Caps, Shawls, 
resses, Bed (juilts, etc, 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 5 for $2.00. 

A MANUALOf Stitches and Studies 

Needle Work : in Embroidery and Drawn Work. 


Edited by JENNIE JUNE. This book is printed on fine 
| paper, bound in a handsome cover, has 128 pages size of 
| The ¢ entury Magazine, and is finely Illustrated. The 
|s Stite hes in Needle-work are illustrated, described and 

made plain for beginners. Designs in Needle-work are 
le given for the Chamber-Robe, Dining-Room, Parlor and 
| Library, and for Linen and Cotton Fabrics. It gives 

Embroidery Designs for Mantel Scarfs, bed Spreads, 
| Child's Quilt, Pillow Cover, Bureau Scarfs, Table Covers, 
Chair Backs, Morning Sacgues, Walking, Afternoon and 
Evening Dr s, Mufiiers, Fichus, Sashes, Slippers,Aprons, 
Work Bags, Sachets, Dinner Cloths, Napkins, Dotlies, 
Table Mats, Tray Covers, Tea Cloths, Curtains, Panels, 
Banner Screen, Sofa Rugs, book Covers, etc., etc. 

Price 50° Cents, postpaid, 5 for $2.00. 


KENSINGTON #iinir se 


PAINTING! 
A NEW BOOK. Fineiy 


Illustrated, Contains full 
directions for this beautiful and popular work. KEN 
SINGTON PAINTING is done with Pens instead of 
brushes. This book tells what Pens and Paints to use; 
gives a Description of the Terms and Materials used; 
| tells how to mix Paints in the Preparation of Tints and 
| Shades; also has an /2lustrated description of colors to 
| use in pales Roses, Pond Lilies, Golden Rod, Pan- 
sies, Cat- Clematis, Azaleas, Fuc hsia, Sumac, 
| Wheat, Ja hs ‘Lily, Forde -me-nots, Thistles, Leaves, 
| Birds, Owls, Storks, ete. The Instructions for LUSTRA 
PAINTING were written by the well-known artist, 
LipA_CLARKSON, and it is needless for us to add that 
the directions given are full and complete, and so 
at it will be readily understood how to do 
1ating work. The Instructions for HAND 
give Directions for Painting on Si/k, Satin, 

Feit, Bolting, ete. 'This book is FULLY 
iLL ‘ST ry ." Tr. D with artistic designs. 

Price only 25 Cents. 5 for $1.00. 


COLORS or FLOWERS. 


This book gives the correct colors and shades to be oe 
in embroidering Noses, Daisies, Lilacs, Clover, Poppies, 
Forget-me-nots, Bachelor's Buttons, Sorrel, Violets, Sun 
Flowers, Pansies, Lilies-of-the- Valley, Sumac, Golden 
Rod, Woodbine, Trailing Arbutus, Thistles, Ap, yple Blos- 
soms, Barberries, Innocence, Peach Blossoms, Lilies, Pine 
Cones, Cat-tails, Wheat, Oats, Grasses, Mountain’ Ash, 
Smilax Leaves, Strawberries, buttercups, Coleus Leaves, 
Azalea, Morning Glory,Gerantum, Love-in- —s Mist,Cal- 
la Lilies, Coxcomb, Crocus, Cactus, Cherri Bitter, etc. 
Ladies doing Kensington Embroide ry will find this 
| book a great he slp. Price 35 Cts. 5 for $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER ! We will send you these 4 
BOOKS for $1.00. ///ustrated 
Circulars Free. J. ¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and 9 Ey in the Supplement 


Bentley's Catalogue of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches worked expressly for this book, making 
a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needlework 
should have. 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 
us), and called 


FILICRET FLOWERS, 


with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novelties, 
Stamping Patterns, &c. 
Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Our full Catalogue, 192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cts. 
Or both together for 40 cents, 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


~ ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, an 
Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
discomfort. It is used 

7 only at night, and is perfectly 
=! RADE= safe to the most delicate. 

[The above Picture chews: aper- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as asmoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall. 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time 
spreads a powerful he: aling balm or salve on the inflz amed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. ‘Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 



















































| CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 





AND OTHERS. same principle, but intensified 

Ry Letters 4 es NY JUNE: Katee CONSUMPTION. a aanyponnt sy _ - no 

a3 vere. SF eo ae S e \ pipes or tu e medicine 

pert ST i devers — 4 oat SE ee is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 

others: WOMAN’S RINGDOM:, UUR CURE. | ¢ased parts. The testimony to’ its results is beyond all 
OSITY > oe E CRAYONS question as attested by the experience of thousands. 
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and Home News. It tells every week th 


ie story 
of that week, clearly and fully. 


The Weekly Inter Ocean, per year,.....$1.00 


The Semi- Weekly Inter Ocean, per year , $2.50 


For the azoommodation of its patrons the 
nm makes the 


Manazement a rhe inter Ocea' 
followi es 
The Weekly Inter Ocean 


an 
Wroekaenies: SS ‘AND 
INTER OCEAN ts the only POLITICAL 
TERARY Y that aims to 
cover ak week the whole tield of Foreign 


Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-Inuater has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Asthma, I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with = h maladies.’ 

. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., “es hege9 

Mrs. M. I. meine Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. Ther - ath 
Inwacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.’ 

H. EB. Atprics, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., wegen os y eH 
“T have used the Prtrow-Inmacer in my practice, and I find 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory btn 


FOR During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
AND INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
’ “ $2.60 | Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
Youth's Companion, both one year, miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
The Weekly Inter Ocean FOR | has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
7 will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
AND $2.5 | and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for Explana- 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, both one year, tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
The Weekly Intex Ocean FOR THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 


AND $1.8 
The Cottage Hearth, both one year, 
Send all orders to 
THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 


BRANCHES :< Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 


Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Yourn’s Companion,” 
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For the Companion. 
REGENT BLANCHE. 


B ount Thibault’s dream of madness; 


ane he 


Blanche! t nw rose of old romance; 

Blanche! the lion- ~he arted Regent, peerless Queen of 
sunny Franc 

Ah! the swnlight g sTOWS no paler since that aatumn day 
of fat 

When 





! h oriel windows glancing on thy hall of 





4 
is there no mercy for the serfs of 





ike a harvest; starved and wrought 





raved our I rdly masters for a little time and 








their crimson footstools, with our faces in 








rnful laug ch waxed louder: 
in Notre Da 
neath the chapel: which these lying cries 


‘There are 


fever-tainted pallets, writhing ‘neath the 





t ts 
rong 


aye, e’en children, driven in one help- 


tre Dame, beneath the chapel, in a cell scarce ten 
feet squ 

sp for air from heaven, and great God! 
in yh cher 
li ‘tle fair “haired darling, with his blue eyes 
laze i with fe 
tore him irons my bosom, with a cruel gibe and 





is hot tears on my forehead, while his weak arms 
frantic clas 
the wrete he s struc k him senseless, as they tore 
iit om iny grasp! 
Queen! vu art a happy mother!” 
one so wil 
low wail of anguish—God protect my little 


Chris 
And the woman’s 


Sank To one 





the white brow of the Regent, in a sudden crimson 
hot and angry torrent, as she waved her 
idl . rishi ae ail ance grew fiercer—“Ha, Lord Bishop 
\ 
Phis the te dena “race we bade thee show the serfs of 
ifeney ? 


“Holy Lord!” the sweet voice prayeth, “Thou canst set 
the ¢ “aptive s free; 

Send a woman's arm and spirit strength to strike one 
blow for Thee! 

With the peasant serf she passes from the dais through 
the} 






crowaed streets she hastens, loosened 
ting free, 
swe lling 


ever, “Regent Blanche, can 


‘lad feet tread lightly, as of erst on palace 


Se for rest or parley, till before the dungeon 


s Lady, Adolph! Hear that hollow, 





ae? my 
da. 






ou 
the axe uplifteth, heavy blows come ring- 
own, 





s mock the sunlight; blackened lips and 





gues 
und fitful breathings, till the last hard sigh 





y greet their freedom; and one little form 


is the 
en 4 1ce 2 upturned to heaven, and a meek and piteous 


n th e sharpened features, nestles in the half- 
eat lids 

ruise upon the forehead, by the yellow curls 
if “hid, 
athe mother speaketh, as the little form she 


s, woful burthen at the Regent’s feet she 





ys 4 poor bruised forehead, and withouta 








che Ga hand to heaven, and with rapid step 
slaniche’s face and bosom, heavy tears rolled 


the erimison flush grew paler, and her head rose 
Vailyv. 


ee 


artyr’s body, freed from tyrant’s chains 


ever break the fetters of the es te ry 
ils ar. with God’ s dear blessing, that ordly 
hie art-blovd of my vassals drain, as in the days 


ore. 
MARIE B, WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion. 


MANNERS OF GIRLS. 
By the Editor of Don't.” 


Very likely the girls, big and little, who read 
Youth's Companion read my article on the 
I hope they did, because 
‘many things in good-manners that apply 
s exactly as they apply to boys. 
the article I have referred to consider- 
hoat good-manners and good breeding at 
the rules which well-bred people ob- 
in eating and drinking, there 1s no difference 
her a person is old or young, a man or a 
a girl, excepting that elderly 
ple should be helped first,and women before 


ee 
ers of Bovs. 


la 


In 


in, a boy or 


is as well as boys must sit up straight at 
s, and not lean or put their elbows on the 
; they must not eat too fast; they must eat 
the fork, and not with the knife; they must 
stretch across another person’s plate; they 

1ot put their knives into any dish; they 

10t be noisy; they must not finger objects 
» table; they must not lean back in their 
hey must not leave the table before other 
hed. 


have fini 





| ily to both boys and girls, but some of these rules 


are apt to be forgotten. One has often to be re- 
minded a good many times of what is right before 
one gets in the way of doing it. It is very charm- 
ing t. see young people ‘sitting quietly at table, 
eating and drinking in a neat and correct manner, 
showing respect for everybody present; and this is 
the reason why I have repeated to you all these 
rules—which you have heard before, of course, but 
neglected to observe them. 

There is one thing that is particularly pleasing 
in young folks, and that is a nice and considerate 
manner toward those who are under them. I dare 
say my young readers are respectful toward their 
elders, but are they always kind to servants ? Will 
they pause and ask themselves that question ? 

I do not think it at all pleasant to see a girl 
gesticulating at a servant, and ordering her here 
and there, and yet I am sorry to say this exhibi- 
tion of bad manners and bad taste is not uncom- 
mon. 

When a girl is pert and bold toward her seniors, 
the reason may be because she has not been per- 
fectly trained; but when she is overbearing and 
unkind toward servants or work-people, I am 
afraid it is because she has not a good heart. Per- 
haps, however, it is only because she is thought- 
less. To my mind, a little girl or boy ought to be 
even more careful to be polite to one below her 
than to others, because servants are happy or 
unhappy as their masters and mistresses treat 








pany; and it is also polite when you are reading 
not to keep on with your book when company 
comes into the room. 

helped at table. 


the best apple or the best orange or the best piece 
of cake on the plate. 


playmates. 


It is polite not to whisper when you are in com- 


It is polite to see that your guests are well- 


It is polite at the table not to help yourself to 


It ts polite to give up your playthings to your 


It is polite to share with your playmates any 
Attle luxury that you may have—such as a pear, 
a peach. 

It is polite always in asking anything to say, 
“Please, sir, will you do this ?” or, “Will you be 
so kind, sir, as to do this ?” ete. 

It is polite to always answer when you are 
spoken to. To be sulky and refuse to speak when 
anybody addresses you is the height of impolite- 
ness. 

It is the best kind of politeness to cultivate 
kindly feelings. A girl that is a little reserved, 
that is never rude, that says pleasant and does 
kindly things, that is not always thinking first of 
herself—what is more charming than this? For 
my part, I am always glad to see such little girls, 
and I tell you frankly that everybody becomes 
very fond of them. 

Girls ought to be modest in their demeanor, and 


fast terms that happen to be the vulgar fashion of 
the time. 

Don't be in the habit of giggling. Laugh opeuly 
and freely at whatever is laughable, but unless 
there is something to laugh at, don’t laugh. Don’t 
cover your face with your hands when you have 
occasion to laugh. 

Don’t be affected. Try to have a simple and 
natural manner. Anything that is affected is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. 

Don’t talk in a loud and shrill voice. A low 
voice is a great charm in all women, young or old. 

Don’t fail to be obedient to your parents and 
teachers, respectful to all people older than your- 
self, kind to your playmates and servants, con- 
siderate of other people’s wishes and feelings, cen- 
tle and modest in your demeanor, neat in your 
attire, and observant to all the little rules that 
make what are called good-manners. 


4 
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For the Companion. 


LECTURING EXPERIENCES IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Archibald Forbes, 


The primal requisites for a lecturer of some 
prestige who may visit the Australian Colonies of 
Great Britain are that he shall have an undaunted 





more gentle than boys. It is entirely right for 














MANNERS 


them, and think so much of a kind word. Let 
all of us think of the feelings and happiness of 
those dependent upon us. 

Little girls, and big girls too, ought always to 
salute everybody pleasantly in the morning. There 
should be a kiss for papa, and a kiss for mamma, 
and a sweet “good-morning” for everybody else. 
It is very rude and under-bred not to salute in 
this way each member of the household when 
you first meet him or her in the morning. 

Of course when you go to school, you grect 
your teacher and your class-mates with a ‘‘good- 
morning.” ‘“Good-morning” is a very pleasant 
thing to hear, and how easy it is to say it! If 
you feel a little cross, try hard and say ‘“Good- 
morning,” and you will find that this salutation 
will very likely drive your crossness away. One 
pleasant thing always makes otber pleasant things 
very easy. 

Girls are sometimes very snappish because their 
brothers tease them a little. It is better that boys 
should not tease, but nothing makes teasing of so 
little account as taking it amiably and pleasantly. 
Your brothers will soon stop teasing you if 
they find that you are good-natured through it 
all. 

It is impossible for boys or girls to have good- 
manners if they are selfish. Good-manners are 
generally founded on consideration for other. peo- 
ple. In order for any one to be truly polite, he 
must think first of the comfort and convenience 
of others. Here are some rules of politeness— 
which is another word for good-manners—all of 
which have thought for other people as their foun- 
dation : 

It is polite to get up and offer your chair, if it is 
a comfortable one, to an elder person who enters 
the room. 

It is polite in company not to take the best place 
by the fire or by the window. 

It is polite to stop talking to your companions 
when other people are by. 

It is polite to listen when anyhody is talking or 
reading aloud. 

It is polite never to interrupt another when he 








OF GIRLS. 


them to run and jump and be as lively as they 
like, provided they are not rude and over-boister- 
ous in their play. 

It is very delightful to see a merry, laughing 
girl scampering over the grass with her kitten or 
her dog, or engaged in any other active play; but 
it seems to me that she can do these things in a 
perfectly free manner without becoming a tom- 
girl. Don’t you think so? If you will try and 
not imitate the rough ways of boys, not to shout 
at the top of your voice, and not to be violent, 
you will enjoy your play just as much, and 
people will like you the better for it. 

There are, I fear, a good many other rules for 
the guidance of girls. Perhaps you think you 
have heard enough about good-manners for once ; 
but here are some other rules that I must tell you, 
and then you can run off to your play. 

Don’t be a slattern. Neatness and cleanliness 
are among the first requisites of decent society. 

Don’t sit with your legs crossed, or with one 
leg over your knee. These things are not consid- 
ered well-bred. 

Don’t bite your finger-nails, or play with your 
curls, or restlessly twirl a chair, or finger any ob- 
ject when you are in company. You must try 
and get a quiet and composed manner. 

Don’t, when you are in church, look around 
and stare at everybody who enters. Don’t dis- 
turb everybody by your restlessness. 

Don’t fail to thank any one who does you any 
service or a kindness. 

Don’t point at people you see in the streets, and 
don’t fail to respond to every bow of recognition. 

Don't be impatient because things go wrong; 
don’t be angry because you can’t have your own 
way. 

Don’t say unkind things about your playmates, 
and don’t be envious and out of temper because 
another girl has a prettier gown or bonnet than 
you have. It is impossible for any girl to have 
everything she wants. It is foolish to fret and 
make ourselves unhappy because some one is bet- 
ter off than we are. 

Don’t use slang terms. No one likes to hear 








these things are taught in nearly every fam- 





is talking. It is polite never to contradict. 





from the lips of a girl or woman the coarse and 


digestion, a strong head, a certain faculty for 
after-dinner oratory, and a readiness of giving 
expression to his fervent loyalty to the Sovereign 
of Great Britain. 

He may lay his account with being publicly 
entertained wherever he goes. If he happens to he 
a Scot, as in my instance, he has in addition to 
run the genial gauntlet of his effusively hospita- 
ble “brother Scots ;” and if he is not to be a dis- 
appointment, his botanical knowledge must at 
least extend to an intimate acquaintance with 
the attributes of the thistle. 


The very night I landed in Sydney, I was the 


banquet-guest of a literary association; on the 
following day came a ministerial picnic; on the 


third day the “portly haggis” smoked on the 
board, and the healths were drunk with Highland 
honors by brawny Scots standing on their 
legs on the edge of the table. 

With the warmest possible sense of the kindly 
and complimentary spirit of these festivities, | 
have the mournful consciousness, nevertheless, 
that I was regarded as a miserable failure, if uot, 
indeed, as a fraud. 

America had massacred my digestive functions; 
a visible depression shed its influence around 
when the melancholy fact was announceéd that I 
was a total abstainer. My loyalty shone a 
sunbeam through the fog, but then I stammered 
in the few halting words with which I strove to 
acknowledge the honors done me and the compli- 
ments paid to me. 

But the hospitality, public and private, under- 
went no falling away because of my deficiencies, 
and no man can visit Australia without taking 
away with him an abiding affection for its warin- 
hearted and sterling inhabitants. 

The lecture is no such settled institution in 

Australia as it is in America. The Australians 
like lectures; some of the cities are ardent for 
them; but there is no lecture organization such 
as that which is like a great net-work all over the 
United States. 
There are many reasons for the absence of sys- 
tem. Australia is a huge continent, sparsely pop- 
ulated, and having its centres of population far 
apart. Its gross population is not quite two and 
a half millions. Of this population about one- 
half is collected into the three principal capitals : 
Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. 

Besides these cities, there are only four others 
with over twenty thousand inhabitants. Of towns 
with a population of from four to eight thousand 
each,—and it is this sort of town which, in Amer- 
ica, is most addicted to its lecture-course,—all 
Australia cannot reckon up more than twenty at 
the outside. 

* Australia, while, I think, on a par with America 
in regard to its general intelligence, differs from 
the Republic in this respect, that it does not care 
to take interest in subjects which are, so to speak, 
wide of it. A lecturer in America finds his ad- 
dress on ‘“‘Homer’s Gods and Homer’s Heroes,” 
let me say, the greatest favorite of his repertoire. 

On such a topic he would not draw five decent 
audiences in all Australia. Abstractions are not 
to the Australian taste. Charles Clarke hit that 
taste to a hair’s breadth, lectured for three years 
and made a handsome fortune with such sub- 
jects as “The Tower of London,” “Dickens,” and 
“Thackeray.” 

A people who know not the color of blood shed 
in anger, and yet who have the fine combative 
instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race, the Australians 
rallied vigorously to listen to descriptions of 
“battles, murder and sudden death,” told by a 
man who had been an eye-witness of the scenes 
which he essayed, however imperfectly, to conjure 
up before his audiences. 

I believe an Australian audience would not con- 
tent itself with getting up and going out from a 
lecture by Mr. Oscar Wilde while yet in progress. 
My impression is that they would throw things at 
him before they went. They are a vehement, 
earnest people, the Australians; they have little 
of the insoucrant tolerance of the Americans. 

The exotic lecturer visits Australia as a “star,” 
and if he is to have a whirlwind of a success, it is 


fore 


as 
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necessary that a “boom” be gotten up. The enter- 
prise takes the character of a campaign. 

The Moltke of the Australian lecture-theatre of 
war is a short, compact little man, who is the 
unquestioned hero of three great Australian lec- 
the first carried on on behalf 
of the Rev. Charles Clarke, an orator who failed 
to make his mark later in America; the second, 
on behalf of Mr. R. A. Proctor, the distinguished 
who has lectured with success in 
America and England; and the third in the cause 
of the present writer. 

While the distinguished lecturer is ploughing 
the melancholy ocean, the journals are made to 
talk much about him, and by the time be finally 
arrives at the prescribed destination, something 
like a genuine furore has been stimulated. If 
the or the victim—happens to be a shy 
man, has rather a nervous time of it. The 
extent to which he blushes threatens the perma- 
nent ruin of his complexion. 

\s he walks the streets, he dare not look in the 
shop windows, because in each and all of these 
there confronts him the lithographic horror of his 
own counterfeit presentment, presenting an aspect 
of exaggerated truculence. His name stares him in 
the face from every boarding and dead wall, until 
there comes on him the burning desire to abandon 
it as a nuisance. 

‘The newspapers are a loathing to him, because 
he finds himself a chief topic; and the small boys 
follow him around, and point him out with fiend- 
ish effusion to their fellows. 

But indced, if he will have walking exercise, he 
must resort t) it surreptitiously, since he is for- 
bidden it by his strategical commanding officer, 
lest he should become familiar and common to 
the eye of the curious public. 

But deputations wait upon him, profoundly to 
lis embarrassment; he has orders to accept ban- 
invitations, the food at which feasts nour- 
isheth him not, because of the disquieting con- 
science that it is incumbent upon him so far to 
combat his shyness as to stand up and try to 
make a speech as little bad as may be possible. 

One misery, however, is spared him: he is not 
“interviewed.” This refinement torture has 
vet been introduced into Australia. 

I think, reviewing my experience, that a crowded 
\ustralian audience is the alertest, most sympa- 
thetic, and most judiciously demonstrative in the 
world. 
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In Melbourne, for twelve nights in succession, 
my platform was so thronged by who 
could not get places in the auditorium, that I had 
to wriggle my way tortuously to the reading-desk. 
In Adelaide once I disturbed the equilibrium of 
the easel on which the illustrative portraits were 
But it did not upset; it could not; it 
merely fell up against the shoulders of the throng 
that hemmed it in on rear and flank. 

lhe beauty of an Australian audience is its for- 
hearmg discrimination, It will discern the point 
you working up to, while as yet the climax is 
you can tell this by the hush of concen- 
interest; but it magnanimously refrains 
from showing its prescience by even a whimper of 
premature applause, waits till you have made 
your coup, and then rewards you delightfully. 

Interruptions are most rare. Occasionally an 
enthusiast whose attention may have been pre- 
viously engaged on the sampling of alcoholic 
fluids, may cause embarrassment by over-vehe- 
ment applause in ludicrously incongruous places ; 
but then he generally goes to sleep before he has 
become an intolerable nuisance. 
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Only once can Lremember any intentional inter- 
ruption. 

It happened in Melbourne. From a certain cor- 
ner, more than once came opprobrious ejacula- 
tion At length L stopped, and 
that these demonstrations were offen- 
and intolerable. ‘There was a brief local dis- 
it seemed to me L heard the sound of a 
hat being stove in, and then a cheerful voice spoke 
up, 
“Go ahead, sir; we've chucked ’em out!” 


s and even hisses. 
cmarked 


Ive 


turbance ; 


I heard all about it an hour later. 
rave his attention to the “chucked out” as they 
came trundling down the staircase. There were 
two of them, and they were of the African persua- 
They explained to the officer that they re- 


” 


sion. 
sented being called “niggers. 
I had not used the 
But there was in the lecture 


My conscience was clear. 
objectionable word. 


a little anecdote about a colored gentleman, and | 


the advertised synopsis, of which | was innocent, 
described this as “a nigger story.” Hence the 
African ire, 

In nearly every Australian hamlet, there stands 
“Institute.” This is a building containing a 
public hall, a library, and a news-room. It 
supported partly by local rates, partly by sub- 
partly by a Government subsidy. 
‘There are hamlets so small that at a glance they 
seem to consist of the Institute, a church, two ho- 
tels,—hotels are like lawyers, two prosper where 
a blacksmith’s shop, a general store, 
and a saddler’s shop. The “new chum” lecturer 
surveys such a place as this in a frame of mind 
divided between surprise and disgust. 

lL remember my first experience. I turned 
tiercely on the representative gentleman who had 
brought me thither, and who had met me at the 
little railway station. 

“Are a tame lunatic?” I wildly asked. 
“Have you mere twenty-peund cheques than you 
kuow what to do with, that you can expect to 
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scriptions, 


one starves, 


you 


A policeman | 
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come out level on a lecture in a wilderness such as 
this ?” 

“Don’t you concern yourself,” was his reply. 
“The local committee who gave the guarantee 
were ‘in velvet’ a week ago; and when you come 
on the platform under that zinc roof to-night, you 
won’t find a vacant place in the hall.” 

And he spoke true. The buggies came rattling 
in from sheep-stations, farmhouses and seques- 
tered cottages for miles around. The outlying 
young men on the remoter stations came canter- 
ing over the ranges on those long, low, stock- 
horses which, grass-fed as they are, think nothing 
of a hundred miles between the rising of the sun 
and the going dewn of the same. Aye, and an 
audience that, sequestered and scattered as its 
components lived, was well-familiar with contem- 
porary history and missed the significance of no 
allusion; an audience to which the Balkans were 
not entire novelties, the Khyber Pass was not a 
vague bewilderment, Ulundi was a word that 
smote the rock of enthusiasm. 

One might imagine a fine republican simplicity 
to obtain in these remote districts, where the re- 
quirements of etiquette have their obstacles, and 
where frock-coats are not imperative wear of an 
afternoon. But “caste,” or rather an intensifica- 
tion of the snobbery of class, is even more rampant 
sometimes in such sequestered communities than 
in others that rub shoulders more freely with the 








of the lecture, to commence in quarter of an hour. 
When that time came I went back to the plat- 
form. 

There was a roar that made the zinc roof trem- 
ble. The audience was electrical. The fellows 
followed me to my hotel in procession, singing, 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 

Next morning my man came up with a bag 
containing some two hundred and fifty dollars in 
half-crowns. I had directed that there should be 
no charge; but the men had of their own accord 
fixed the entrance-fee at half a crown, the price 
they had tendered unavailingly to the exclusive 
committee. 

And each worthy fellow as he passed in had 
put his silver down on to the pay-table. 

ae 





For the Companion. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S JAR. 


When my Grandfather Ryse died, grandmother 
came to live at our house. She was my mother’s 
mother, and the only grandmother my brothers 
and sisters and I had ever had. Father’s mother 
died long before any of us were born. 

We were very glad to have Grandmother Ryse 
come and live with us. 

Her husband had died in a distant State, and 
mother had gone at once to bring grandmother to 
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LECTURING EXPERIE 

I travelled a long way up into the “northern 
areas” of South Australia once, to lecture in a new 
village. The train ran me so fine that I had just 
time to get to the hall and dress before the time 
came to begin. 

Through the chink in the waiting-room door I 
was able to look into the hall. - It was large, and 
only the three or four front rows were occupied. 
The audience did not number over a hundred. 

I remarked on the paucity to the member of 
the committee who stood by me, expressing my 
regret that there would be loss on the guarantee 
| that had been already paid. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said he; “we have quite a 
good profit. The price of admission was fixed at 
; two dollars. We felt we would like to keep the 
thing select, and keep the ‘canawl’ out—the crea- 
tures who applaud and clap their hands, and roar 
at jokes, and are generally objectionable.” 

I ventured to convey without much circumlocu- 
tion that 1 thought he and his colleagues were both 
snobs and fools; but it was not my affair. The 

select and fastidious audience of sublimated 
| tradesfolk and Little Pedlington officialdom pre- 
served a determined stolidity throughout the lect- 
ure, Which J, human nature being weak, recipro- 
cated with interest; and the proceedings termi- 
nated. 
| During the lecture there had been several par- 
| oxystas of noise outside, which, it occurred to me, 
| emanated from the “canawl.” When T re-entered 
| the retiring-room, I found my man and the local 
policeman waiting for me. 

Said the former, “There are two hundred and 
fifty working-men in the place, who have come in 
from the country to hear you. Several times 
they all but stormed the hall, and the check-taker 
has got a black eye. Most of them are away now 
for a drink.” 

“But,” interposed the constable, “they will come 
back, and I believe there will be a riot.” 


NCES IN AUSTRALIA. 


1 remember with what eagerness we children 
made ready to meet mother and grandmother on 
their return. 

We lived in the country, and father had said 
that all of us might go to town with him, as it 
was in the fall of the year, and there was not 
much to do at home. 

There were six of us, beside father, to climb 
into the big farm wagon, and ride five miles to 
the railroad station. 

We saw mother come out of the car first, and 
behind her was a little old lady, dressed in black. 
In her arms she carried a black stone jar. 

Its mouth was covered with a clean white cloth, 
tied down smooth and tight with many rounds of 
cord. ‘What can she have in that jar?” asked 
my brother Jeff of me, before grandmother had 
reached us, with her quaint “How de do!” and 
her kiss on each of our mouths. 

“Tt can’t be mince-meat,” said Jeff, with a half- 
hopeful look, for Jeff was inordinately fond of 
mince-pies, and mother had often said,— 

“Wait until grandma comes to see us, and she’ll 
make you some mince-pies that ae mince-pies.” 
But no mince-pies ever came out of that jar. 

Grandmother had insisted on its being put on 
the seat beside her, and she kept her eyes on it all 
the way home. 

“Maybe it’s full of money,” said sister Katie; 
and for a long time after that, we children were all 
very respectful to the jar, under the impression 
that Katie’s surmise had been correct. | 

Grandmother had the jar carried up to her | 
room, and put on a high shelf in her closet. | 

We heard mother say once that grandmother | 
was very poor, and that damaged Katie’s theory 
of the jar being filled with money. 

We asked mother one day if she knew what 
was in the mysterious jar. 

“Oh, not much of anything,” she said, with | 
great indifference. “It is an old family relic, and | 








The lamps had not been turned out; I told the 
hall-keeper to let them remain burning. I bade 
my man get three or four messengers, and send 
round the tidings that there was to be a repetition 





I suppose grandma wants to keep it. I remember | 
| seeing it when I was a little girl.” 

But this answer did not satisfy six curious boys | 
and girls. 
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Grandmother Ryse lived at our house two years, 
and then went to stay a year with my aunt in 
Colorado, and the jar went with her, packed 
carefully in the centre of her feather tick, for 
Grandmother Ryse had a horror of *‘new-fangled” 
things in the way of hair and spring mattresses, 
and would sleep on feathers only. 

When she came home from Colorado, we chil- 
dren all assembled to meet her at the station, and 
we saw that jar coming out of the car door almost 
before we saw grandma herself. 

“Them keerless Murray boys forgot to pack it 
in with my feather-bed,” she said; ‘and I had no 
idee of leaving a good jar like that, so I jest 
brung it along in the car with me.” 

Jeff whispered to me, and said he would as soon 
travel with a young pig as with a jar like that. 

But we would all have been glad to see our 
jolly old grandmother, even though she travelled 
with a whole pottery. The Murray boys, who 
had forgotten to pack grandmother’s jar, were 
our cousins, and a few weeks later one of them 
wrote this to me: 

“What do you suppose grandmother keeps in 
that old black jar? Brother Sam and I tried to 
find out, but we couldn’t. You know grand- 
mother don’t like inquisitive people, and she is so 
particular about her things. Sam tried to climb» 
up toa high shelf to peep into the jar once, and 
fell down and nearly broke his head. 

“If you and Jeff find out what is in the jar, 
you let us know.” 

I wrote that we would, but despaired of ever 
getting a peep into the jar, for mother had long 
ago forbidden us to go into grandma’s room, 
unless she invited us there. 

Once, when she had called us all in, to show us 
some old pictures of grandfather, and had given 
us all sweet anise and cardamom seeds, I asked, 
in my most insinuating tone,— 

“Grandmother, what is in that funny old black 
jar up there ?” 

My brothers and sisters all pricked up their ears, 
but grandmother simply gave a merry little laugh, 
and said,— 

“ “Snaps and snails, 
And little dogs’ tails.” 

Grandmother was fond of traveliing, and the 
next spring she went to New Jersey to spend six 
months with a son who lived there. 

And that jar went with her. It came home 
with her in the fall, and was restored to its place 
on the closet shelf in her room. 

The next March grandmother went up to Min- 
nesota to spend the summer with her youngest 
daughter. 

“You boys pack that jar carefully now,” she 
said, as she came slowly down stairs with the 
clumsy thing in her hands, and set it down care- 
fully on the feather-bed. “I wouldn’t have that 
jar broken for a good deal. They don’t make such 
jars nowadays, and this one’s full of’—— 

But at that some one called grandmother, and 
the sentence was never ended. 

Jeff and I tried hard to get a peep into the jar 
that time, but there was a stone lid under the 
white cloth, and we dared not remove the cloth. 

My brothers and sisters came out, and we all 
stood around the jar. We “hefted”its weight, we 
smelled of it, we rolled it over, we shook it and 
thumped its sides. 

Jeff had a creative mind, and was always sug- 
gesting things the rest of us never would have 
thought of. This time he appalled us all by say- 
ing,— 

“You don’t suppose grandmother has gone and 
had grandfather cremated on the sly, and has him 
in this jar?” 

“Jeff Barker!” cried sister Kate, as she took 
her nose away from tbe top of the jar. 

“Don’t you ever say such awful things again!” 
cried sister Mary; “it makes me sick to think of 
it!” 

“Such things have been done,” said Jeff, stoutly, 
“and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if ’—— 

But Mary and Kate had fled from the room, 
and Jeff threw himse!f down on the feather-bed 
and laughed. 

One of our cousins in Minnesota wrote to me 
and asked,— 

“Do you know what grandmother has in that 
black jar? Ma says she has no idea what is in 
it, and the cousins in New Jersey wrote and asked 
us if grandma had brought the jar here.” 

Jeff and I and our two older sisters were along 
in our teens now, but our interest in that jar did 
not abate in the least. 

“Tt’s just one of grandma’s whims,” said mother 
one evening. “You know grandma is old and 
childish, as most people of her age are apt to be. 
I am sure I don’t care how many old jars she 
has.” 

For five years we discussed the probable con- 
tents of that jar, which came and went with 
grandmother in all her journeyings to and fro. 

She had eight children, all married, and living 
in different States, and she visited all of her chil- 
dren in those five years, and the jar went with 
her. 

Her box was delayed for two months once on 
a Western railroad line, and she wrote to my) 
mother,— 

“My box is not here yet, and I am having to 
sleep on one of them nasty hair-mattresses, which 
I do despise, and I feel lost without that jar. I 
do hope nothing will happen to it.”” 

After that we felt more confident than ever that 
the jar contained hidden treasures, and most ot 
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Mrs. Parloa, the lecturer on cookery, says that 
housekeepers should insist upon obtaining BURNETT'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, as the strongest and most 
healthful. [Adv. 
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our thirty-five cousins were also of this opinion. 
They had all seen the jar—the outside of it only. 

Some of us, great boys and girls in our teens, 
had lain awake nights wondering what could be 
in that jar, but I am glad to remember, now that 
we are all men and women, that we had too much 
veneration for grandmother, and too much respect 
for ourselves, to pry into her secret, if secret it 
was, by opening the jar. ’ 

Even the Murray cousin who “nearly broke his DON T NAIL IT TO A BOARD! 
head” falling from grandma’s closet-shelf, ind‘ <- ~ 
nantly denied that he had any idea of opening the 
jar. He said he simply intended to “shake it and 
smell of it,” and he felt that his tumble was a just 
punishment for even this lack of respect to grand- 
mother. 

At the end of the five years, grandmother was 
visiting in Kansas. 

My brothers and sisters and I were sitting 
around the fire one evening in November, talking 
about the jar and wishing it and grandma were 
both in our home again. We were now all firm 
in the.conviction that the jar contained valuables 
that might be ours some day if we were good 
enough to deserve them. Our cousins all shared 
this belief. We had heard of stranger things, and 
grandfather and grandmother had both been noted rt — Seaetns, er el, bi agg Anne 
for their eccentricities. list of topics of anattractive paper. Entertaining sketche | 

While we were sitting around the fire, father | favs andot what is seen and done alield and aflout, It | SOLD EVERYWHERE: 
came home from town with a letter for me. It ought to be in your mail-box every wee pecimen copy, 
was from one of my Kansas cousins. The letter i Uidanertne atone haan tention Yeast 5 Companton, 
was long and “newsy,” and added to it was this | FOREST AND STREAM PUB CO., New York, 
aggravating and exciting postscript: 

“Grandmother’s black jar fell down and broke 
all to pieces to-day. We cousins are all to share | 
its contents equally, just as we thought. I am 
writing in a big hurry, so good-by.” 

We were so excited we could not sleep that 
night, and were fairly furious with Cousin Ben 
for ending his letter so abruptly. 

Even father and mother were interested now, 
and | sat down and wrote to Ben to write “imme- 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv, 
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Jeff and I feared that there was a conspiracy 
ou foot to rob us of our rightful share of the 
jar’s contents, and there were other cousins who 
lay awake that night thinking the same thing, for 
Ben had sent postals or letters with postscripts to 
all the other cousins, telling them what he had 
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about “securing legal advice” if Ben did not write 
at once, and tell us what that jar contained. 
Ben wrote. A postal came three days after I 
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A large baboon in the monkey-house of the Zoolog- 

ical Society at Regent’s Park was suffering for sev- 
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being would suffer under a similar affliction. He 
was unable to eat his ordinary food, and his spirits 
iy, were much atfected by the incessant suffering pro- 
F ceeding from the abscess. It was a common sight to 
see the baboon nursing his own head and face in the 
m, corner of his cage, apparently anxious to abstract 
J himself from the notice of every one, his hand being 
- held over the affected part as though to soothe it. 

The circumstances having been mentioned by Mr. 
me Colam, Secretary of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
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able danger. It was thought desirable not to pinion CUTICURA SOAP. an € xqutsite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
yng Peter, as the animal is called, and to secure him only sensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
did with a short chain. The baboon evidently liked the Blemishe 2s, C happed and Oily Skin. i 
, odor of the chloroform, and permitted the operators Sold everywhere. rice: © atic ure a. $0 conte: ‘rte 
to place the linen which was saturated with the spirit vent, #t; | Soup. Sie . prepared a7 the rreER DruG 
wae jan hesonetbtlien: asics i apr paleo Wet Se eRY aco Be 4 33 Union Square, New York, gz Send for “How To CURE SKIN DISE ASES, 
and Peter for nearly half an hour successfully baffled Sa P fap al wk c 
~ OM he linens instead of ihaling ie But i'was appar. : ees SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | JR Runuaric, Soule St tay 
ie off the linen, instead of inhaling it. But it was appar- a EE: . CUTICURA Anti-Pain Plaster, 25c. 
she ent that he was becoming more and more drowsy, At Mention the Wevesle Compaen. P ee 
length the perseverance of the dentists (who were _ —— 
on- assisted by the keepers) was rewarded, and in about 
ges forty minutes Peter drooped in his cage, being well 
vith under the influence of the anesthetic. 
' Mr. Hammond then eg tog to someve Se first 
re molar tooth in the upper jaw, which he failed to s ss J 
ving accomplish until he had made several attempts. The | The YourH’s COMPANION for 1885 makes a large vol- 
chil- tooth seemed to resist all his muscular strength, but, | ume of more than 500 pages, with several hundred itlus- 
ith fortunately, he succeeded before the sensibility of the trations, It is bound in green and gold, and stamped == = : ———————— — 
Ww animal returned. The tooth was found to ly | with the design shown tn the cut. 
decayed, the nerve being dead, which led to the form-| Price, $3. Postage @ cents additional, or may be NEEDS NO COMMENDATION. POSSESSES NOVELTY. 
ation of the abscess 
— ‘Ten minutes later Peter sat on his haunches per- | 2t>Y ¢xpress. 


We cannot supply bound volumes of preceding years. 


my fectly recovered, free from in, and at once com- 
: peer If you send your papers to us, prepaid, by mail or ex- 


From ‘‘DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 
menced to eat, api ntly thankful for the perform- 


“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 





ance of this act o mercy. press, we will bind them for $1.25 per vol., and supply | or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
ag to —~or- a title page and index free, and any missing num- | texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
-hich bers at 4 cts. each. The title page and index sent by richer. Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE- LA-REINE, in combins ition with 
r. I A YOUNG artist, who was displaying his latest work, | mail for 4 cents in stamps. N 1 Vel fashi bl - some” 

a picture of om heroic size, to a lady, said to the onpareil Velveteen or any fashionable wooien & 

meth By ot = fone eg = PERRY MASON & co., The genuine is stamped on the back with the name “Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
awe strata, ” replied the tittie. ‘ndave “he don’t look as if he{ Publishers of the Youth's Companion, For sale by all First-Class Pry Goods Houses. 
st O was alive.’ 








41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS, Wholesale Trade only supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York, 
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VHILE THY DAYS GO ON, 





— 


For us, whatever’s undergone, 

Phou knowest, willest, what is done, 
Grief may be joy misunderstood: 
Only the good discerns the good, 

I trust Thee while my days go on, 


lost, it first was won! 

ill not struggle nor impugn; 

haps the eup was broken here 

heaven's new wine might shine more clear; 
we While my days go on, 


Whatever's 
Wew 
1% 

ri 
«Lice while my days go on, 
rhee while my days go on! 
ugh dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With cuopty arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on! 

—Mrs. Browning, 


—~<+o>—____——__ 


HOW HE SECURED THE SEEDS. 


Those who have the monopoly of an article of com- 
mercial value act upon Rob Roy’s rule, “they should 
keep who can.” For many years Peru and Bolivia 
hud the monopoly of Peruvian Bark, whence is ex- 
tracted quinine, one of the most important of medi- 
Extraordinary measures were taken by these 
two States to prevent any foreigner from procuring 
seeds and slips of the cinchona-tree to transplant and 
sow in other countries. 

After several years of opposition and failure, the 
Government of India secured, through Mr Markham, 
many cinchona plants, which they successfully planted 
in Hindoostan. The Netherlands Indian Government 
also established “Bark” gardens in Java, and have 
successfully cultivated a celebrated species of this 
they have named after Mr. 
Ledger, who procured the seeds, the Cinchona Led- 


cines, 





medicinal tree, which 





geriana, 

rhe story of how he secured the seed of this price- 
le ss 
authorities and Indians of Bolivia and Peru guarded 
their valuable monopoly. 

Tn 1856, Mr. Ledger was travelling among the An- 
des, engaged in buying cinchona bark, alpaca wool, 
and alpacas to transport to Australia. He was ac- 
tied by a Bolivian Indian named Manuel, and 
two of his sons, all of whom were much attached to 
Mr. Ledger. 

One evening, as the party were sitting around their 
camp-fire, Mr. Ledger Mr. Markham’s 
journey into the cinchona districts of the Yungas of 
Bolivia, to secure seeds and plants. 

“The gentleman will not leave the Yungas in good 
health,” said Manuel, “if he really obtains the Rogo 
plants 

“Every strang 





tree is interesting as showing how jealously the 
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and seeds. 








er,” added the Indian, reluctantly, 
Yungas is closely watched. If he 


secures the true seed, it is changed by the spy, or its | 





“on entering the 
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edger, who was looked upon as, a} 
Indians, , “Manuel, I may some | 
day require seed and flowers of the famous white | 
flower, Kogo cascarilla, as a remedy; and I shall rely 
on your not deceiving me in the way you alsa 


me.’ 

















power is destroyed.” 
One Mr. I 
doctor by the 





day, 











said 












































“Patron,” answered Manuel, “if you ever require | 
such seed and flowers, I will not deceive you.” 
Mr. Ledger thought nothing more about the cin- 
hona seed for several years. He went to Australia, 
taking with him Manuel’s son, Santiago, and other 
Indians, to aid him in building up an alpaca ranch. 
After three years, the Indians wished to return 
nme, and the day before their departure, Mr. Led- 
gave Santiago two hundred Spanish dollars and 
id to him,— 
You will give these to your father. Tell him I 
ut on his keeping his promise to get for me forty 
y pounds of rego cinchona (white flower) seed. 
must get it from the trees we sat under when try- 
to reach Mamore in 1851, He must meet me at 
Peru) May, 1863. If he does not bring 
rogo seed, flowers and leaves, he must 
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expect to see me again.” 

Ledger was unable to reach Tacua until Janu- 
and at sent for Manuel. He arrived 
precious seed, from which were | 
the trees that are now not only the source of | 
to Java and Ceylon, but have made the world 
ndent of and Bolivia for its supply of | 


iving 








with the 





quinine, 
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ANAGRAMS. 











uch a transposition of the letters | 
t the repetition of a letter, as will | 

For example: the 
may be transposed into the 














| or sentence, 











word wnite 








ives it an entirely opposite mean- | 





tice of forming anagrams is quite an | 
is und Interesting employment. 

that the of the 
nearest approach to it, are the 
us the know, the 


when transposed into an anagram, 





raunas preserve significance 








| word, or the 





instances reader may 

















rh 








the sente 





we great helps, which serves as a very 
the The reader 
. also, that the word astronomers may 
moon-starers. We give below 
which may stimulate the 
iveh out some for himself: 

Of course 
nd labor to build such a city. 











word, 





original 

















may remenily 
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al 


” into 





Trabhispose 











Some ol ainagranis, 


reader 

















time-labor. 





Baltimore 


it required 


2, Pastor: 














mie at 


























\ strange thing, is it not, to change a preach- 
t gamester? 3, Thomas Carlyle: Ah! most 
We all know that his writings are somewhat 








iineton: was nothing. This is not 


5, Tel- 





one of the greatest of men. 






helper. Here we have a correct defi- 

Newton: went on. That is, he went be- | 
7. Amerlea: T am care. 8, North: 
mith: shout. Rowert T. BENTLEY, 


| equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in Lowell. 
> 


| cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipat 


i 


Money Saved in New Houses by applying The 


Ormsby Sash Balance, See our advt, (Adv. 
+ ee 

No other medicine has won approval, at home, 

[Adv. 


No fictitious certificates but positive results rec- 
ommend Obtunder and Medicated Cotton for Toothache. 
> 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Spices are absolutely 
pure and the best in the world, Use no other. (Ade. 




















JOREIGN Stamps. 60 per ct. cheaper than other deal- 
Y{TAMMERING & Stuttering cured for life by Prof. 
GRADY, 41 Tremont St., Boston. No cure, no pay. — 
Ie. L. Hathaway, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
RUGS Turkish Patterns, Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CO.,, 22 Tremont 
Recipes for 100 kinds of ink! Send 13 2-ct. 
TRAVELER °86. One now employed clerking 
at Retail Stoves. Happy Tidings 
LOOE: approval ° pact on receipt of $1 security; 
none otherwise. STAR P CO., Northfield, Vt. 
Learn here and earn 
furnished, Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, W is. 
GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE’S 
Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
YEE SAW WALTZ—only complete edition, twelve 
l0c. Catalogue free. LONG & CO., Fulton, Lif. 
Bi d “St. A” Canaries; bell notes, Extra fine 
ir Ss Book, 128 pp., 25c. Free Price-List. All 
FOREIGN STAMP 100 fine, all different, many 
e rare, 25c,. An 8-page ee 
List sent on application, 


ers. Price-List Free. W. E. Skinner & Cu. »Lynn,Mass, | 
ver the Garden Wall. 99 Songs, Words & Music, 
ow, Boston, Mass. 
I | KS stamps to STANDARD INK Co, »Buffulo,N. Y. 
Gas or Gasoline. CLEVELAND, OHIv. 
Foreign Stamps and circulars for 5c. First- 
T ELEGRAPH good pay. Situations 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
pages fine Sheet Music, 12 cts, Sleep, Baby, Sleep, 
Campanini, fancy songs. Holden’s Bird 
birds cheap. G, H. Holden, 387 "6th Ave.,near 24th St., N. Y. 
Sheets on approval when A 1 


reference is given, E. A. HOL TON, 8 Summer St.,Boston, 


IANO MARVEL! Finger and W rist gymnastics 

for piano students and teachers, Siz minutes equal to 
one hour at the piano. Flexibility, Power, Bril mag: 
Price, 20 cts. Agents wanted. A. R. MOORE, Troy, 


TRY MEDIC ATED COTTON for TOOTH- 

CHE, It Cy the nerve ard gives per- 
manent relief Druggists all have it. Price, 25c. Sent 
by mail by O. P. MACALASTER, D. D. 8., Lynn, Mass, 


GHORT-HAND.:10~ 








for Full Set Self-Teaching Short-Han 
Nostamps taken. Haven’s College, Phila., Pa. 


TEACHER 


WANTED for holiday 
vacancies, also aoe those 


occurring during the year and next ceneon A depart- 
ments. Address Mrs. L. F. BRO Brock- 
way Teachers’ Agency, TIMEs Bu IL DINE, t Chicago. 





A beautiful Holiday 
Present. Finely fin- 


Garden of the Gods, =: ent Finely fie 


of Colorado’s Finest pom. and Wonderful 


Rock Forms, Sample dozen only 50 cents. Address | 
K. CHAN DLEE, Photog’r, Eureka Springs, Ark. | 








RINTING RESSES and 

4 BOOK OF TYPE, TYPE. 
CUTS, RPC.» § CTS. JOSEPH WATSON, 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 





A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 


BILIOUSINE EARLE, Proy idence, R. L., will obtain 


by mail a “‘trial ackage” of Biliousine, @ sure 
jon, In- 
digestion, Sour Stomac Yeartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


| THOS. H. CHUBB, ~ 
FURNISHER OF 
Amateur and Rod-Makers’ Supplies, 
| Send for Price-List. POST MILLS,VT. 






















for 1 Dozen First-class Pho- 
tographs of _ youregt, size of 


COMPANION. 


- DAC. photo. vim, Which wil 
jurned with order. 


be re 
ART PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


DEC. 31, 1885. 





or Phonetic 
Short Hand, 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
= a m for beginners, 


| PHONOGRAPHY :: 


Catalogue of works by 

Howard, with alphabet, 

a on on Seplication 
GRAPHIC INSTI TUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio, © 





D. yy" S_SONS’ 
Red Clover Blossoms 
g & Fluid & Solid E momae ts of the micssoms, 
Best Blood Pu r Known, Cu 
Cancer, Catarrh, $ Salt tt heum, Rhe ~matism, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
circular. 116 & 118 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


SHORTHAND 


geod situations procured all pu 
*honography, thoroughly learnet 





thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
nis when competent. 
{" opens the best field 

















bi 






























Send for cir’lar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 
Club and Parlor. Best aluseme nts | 
for young folks. Read “An Iron | 

ORGANS ::: The most beauti- 
ices, 
Wei yment. Send for Catalogue. 
he one ucturers of 
Just patented. Made in wood like lead pencils. Clean 
in Use. Easily Erased. Bright and Attractive. Send l0c. 
Including “Wait till C louds Roll 
“Climbing up de Golden ‘Stairs, »“ When Robins 
Nest Again,” “Ill Await My Love,” etc.; sheet of full- 
| M. F. TR IFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
‘a 
factory,Kelsey & Co.,Me riden,Conn. 
For New For New Roofs. For Old Roofs. 
face; materials durable, Fire-proof. Write at once for | 
illustrated Book. _Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 
\ running. No slipping. No chipped 
74 floors. Comparatively noiseless. 
State size Spindle. ‘Also m'f’'g Steel 
Cased Rubber Skate Rollers. Pro- 


PLAYS Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shaa- | 
Crown.” Send two-cent stamp for | 
ful and finest toned ~ g> 5 
v 
aver Organ & Piano Go., 
yt 
The Celebrated EAGLE 2% Drawing Pencils. 
stamps for Samples. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 
By,” “Spring-Time and Robins 
“Peek 
size music; and C ‘atalogue of books, music, stamping out- 
7, Do Your 
printed directions.Send 2stamips for 
Clark’s Compressed Paper Skate 
Sample set, L: sca] red, $1.25; Nick- 
tect trade. GEO. P. CLARK (Box D), Windsor Locks, Ct. 


ows, Pantomimes, Games, for School, 
large Catalogue. Catalogue. T. Ss DENISON, Chicago, ill. 
in = world. 

_ -ENTIRELY NEW IN PENCILS t 
COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 
105 have Gone ‘ad -a-Boo!” SONGS 
fits, nove’ ities, ete., free on receipt of 6c. for mailing, 

* 3 Printing Press... 

logue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c.to the 

Price low; anybody can apply on Steep or Flat sur- 
Rollers, [mmensely durable, Easy 

eled, $1.50." Postage, ie. additional, 

” 





Reversible Collars» Cuffs 
pootp MEDAL FABRIC.] 

air Collars& Cuffs,either 
phael or Murillo, any size by mail, 6c. 
ar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





Rubens, Anasio 
Reversible 
large adv. on front page _Companion Premium List. 


ol 





German Asthma Cure never 2 to mive tm-= 


mediate relief in the worst cases, insures comfort- 
able sleep; effects cures where ‘all others fail. A 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Price 50c, and 
$1.00, of Druggists or by mail. Sample FREE for 
stamp. Dr. R. SCHIFFMAN, St. Paul, Minn. 
















BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 





of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 
addresses. Also a handsome Diamond Dye 
Sample Card to the mother and much valuable 
information. WELLS & RICHARDSON 
co., Burlington, Vt. 


MAGIC LANTERN 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- | 

trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
profitable business for a man with a small capi | 

tal. Also, Lanterns gee Home Amusement. 136-page | 

Catalogue free. ». Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


~ SCHOOL RULE 


Make any draw- 
sax circles, angics, 
-, &e. Sample, 
ostpald, Le. 10 for 
post ‘Mall Sun taken. 
U. 8. Mail Su pply Co., 
N. Bennington,Vt Vt. 






































DI Containing 
By- Laws, and Playing Rules of the City Polo 
Send 10c, 
for Rules and ( ‘utalogue of Roller Skates and 8 vorting 
Cured for 25 cts. W hy suffer? A cure 
2 guaranteed, neither acid or alkali, leaves 
son & Miner, Druggists, Boston, Mass. 
BUNIONS AND Miner’s Headache Pills,25c. Botanic Plas- 
WARTS ters cure by absorption, 25c., by mail. 
wc irculars sent 
sheets sent to responsible parties, Agents wanted. Illus- 
trated Descriptive Price Catalogue of U. 8. and Foreign 

tes Is85 (1900 engravings), 54 cents. 
to sell Ohio Ru Mashine. 

dress for catalogue, 
OHIO RUG MACHINE CO., Wauseon, Ohio. 
Ty On receipt of stamp, will send s of 
best selling, best paying artic es made, Sell 
at sight in every house. Men and women 
iY cats wanted every wher re. »k Agts.Wanted! 
JUDLEY & CO., 

in your own 
the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 
Over 150,000 sold. Every family bg 
them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, 6c. in 


REACH’ $ OFFICIAL POLO RULES.°°: Sconstitutton 
Goods. A.J. REACH CO., 238. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
no sear or blemish. By mail, 25c. Thomp- 

FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS! free. Approval 
HENRY COLLIN & CO., 79 Nassau St., 2 New York. 

Sells at sight. Price, @1, A 
‘FREE Wall Hook and Sheet Bluing, two of the 
Bo« 

1018 Chestnut St., Ph ladelphia, Pa, 
$6 to $8 a Day town selling 

2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, oO. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 
| Mi KAD from Japan, Enormous success 
in New York. Over 35,000 sold_in one mon 


Packed in a neat Japanese ay LE 
ent by mail, 25 cents. 
JERO E NOV EL LTY co., 96 Fulton St., N.Y. Y. 





OR. 
Have you tried AYAqSATt never fails. 
Send 10c.for book SIiaaaag’° Dr. C. R. Sykes, 


181 E. Monroe S8t., ks Chicago, Illinois, 





NEW JrareEs EIANO L AMP. Ac notable 
oany make. verydOody having an pr » 

$2.00 Piano wants one when they see fi Send $2 
SELLS | fer Sample. Boys and Girls act as Agents and 
AT readily sell them, Bis profits. & Send stamp for 
SIGHT. Agents’ Circular. ¢ TE, MERIDEN, 


- | CONN. Reference, Wilcox & Witie 0 rgan Co, 







PROF. RICE’S Matchices 
Piano and Organ Attachment: 
object lessons teaching all chords; 
15,000 chord variations: 1,000 
tunes: 5,000 ac companiments ; 
all notes; thoro’ bass laws,etc. 
200fimes faster than any teacher: 
2,000 methods in one system. $2. 
nt on sic lessons, 10c. Circulars free. 
@. 8. RIOE & v0-» 248 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


SELF TAUGHT 


BY RICE’S 

























{fyou are interested inFARMING or GARDENING 
send AT ONCE for our 1886 CATALOGUE of 
the “Planet Jr.”’ and ‘Fire Fly” 


Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes and Cultivators. 


They are all light, strong, easy running, practical all 
day tools. Catalogue Free. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., M’f'rs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. PEIRO’S 


P= OXYGEN “ies. 


For the relief and cure of Con- 
mate r Gainers Nervare 











"13 
d Plates. oO PE riko 
Spera House Bidg., Clark and 
Washington’ Sts., € nicago, Il. 








STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBR' OOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 





ELE LE CT "RO . Medica “Family Battery, com- come 


plete for ‘ures Nen 

gia, Headache, a Lagann me Paralysis, Ner- 

Yous Debility, etc. Agen its in every town, 

Aets’. price, 33.50. Pro’ s $5 rday. Frenyear & 

Razee, Gen'l Electric ut h.St.,Boston, Mass, 
TH & Records the Tem 


| PROPHET [i 


| 


~- 


hours in advance. Dertes 
gocnrete 2 very beautiful. 


= w RATHER PROPHET 


n pos tage stamps 
10. illustrated catalogue 1885. 
Box 134, Boston, Mass. | ®, POWELL & SON, 180 Main 8t., CLNCINNATI, 0, 





_ TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraphy, 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & € 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy, 
all who apply by mail or otherwise. 
and best book of instruction in Teleg 
lished. UNNELL 


106 and 108 Liberty Street, New ‘York. 


CHEAPER THAN (AN EVER, 


Side lever Breech 


GUNS = 


hot Gun NOW 


Rvery Gun warranted. 





Send stamp for 


| for young people, especially for educated young ladies, | 


New York, 


any baby whose mother will send us the names | 


0.’8 


latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to 
It is the plainest 
ho. ever pub- 








CRAZY PATCHWORKBOOK 





eae over 100 new stitches, 12 transferable designs 
and fall instructions for the fascinating needlework, GIVE 
FREE to x § new subscriber to the FAS 

QUARTE Each number contains 1 nom 
pages, over 1,000 iltastrations paper pattern supplement, 
colored fashion-plate, and comp'ete eee novelette. 
(Next issue, Julian Hawthorne.) Price 50 cts, ere 


_PASHION QUARTERLY, 804 Market St., 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THREE ART MAGAZINES ¢ 50cts. 
AR ae : 


N fy fortnightly, 13 colored plates a year. 
T $2.50, monthly, over 40 designs an issue. 
se thr — ohM rs for the extraordinarily low price 
of $5.00. (% saved. , COPIES of the three for soc.; 
or any one, 20c. Full sant ars in catalogue for 2c. In this 
club of art journals subscribers get, by parse count, over 
rawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 
broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures; over 1200 reading columns, answers to questions. 
| aga suggestions, criticism, —s Lene a 
ntion this advertisemen & Gillis: 


Brothers. Pub’ ‘st ART AGE, 75 FULTON ST... NEW YORE. 


pRY Goons 


By MAIL or EX XPRESS. 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS,CLOAKS, 

> Hosiery, Laces, Embroider. 

es, 

Ready-Made Garments 

ena gt ~ Furnishing Goods, Upholstery, 
y Articles, &c, SAM FREE on applica- 

on. “COO! PER’ & CON: ‘RD. “oth and Market 

Sts., Philadelphia. [27 Se nd’6 cents for sample of 

COOPER & CONARD’S FASHION MONTHLY, 32 ages 

choice reading and Shopping Guide. Best faintly jour- 

nal in the world, 50 cents a year 

g2@™ Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC "TRUSS 


Pad different from all 
- AY is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the bal] in she cap 

presses back the intes 
fi ings full oe of Pie en 
n fe ith light pressure 

one Saeed ni night, and a radical cure 
=f Sen — mail. Cir- 

Si co., Ch jeago, Lil, 















for Ladies, Infants and 














does w 
ean ei sya rable and chea 
asy, du’ 

Sulars free at tnt GGLESTON TRUS 

















’ Guide to F Work 
The Ladies’ Guide to Fancy Wor 
making Wax Flowers, all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, 
Artistic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, 
~ ms, Initials, Cross Stitch Patterns, Knit Edgin 
broidered Borders and Corners, Macrame W ork, js 
Li 
Fricot and Burla Antique Lace, Beadle nn ace,Darned 
Net Work, Tid Lambrequins, 1s, Counter- 
aste Paper Baskets, Work Boxes,Work Baskets,Work 
Bags, Pen Wipers, Hanging Ba skets, Catch- alls, Pin 
Card Baskets, Sofa Pillows, Table Covers. E very lady 
will be delighted with it, It isa large book of 64 three 
and contains over 200 illustrations. It will be sent by 
mail Sea upon receipt of 2scts. or 5 copies for 
. LE yA. 


Gives — instruction in Drawing, Pz poe and 
Crochet and net Work. It contains designs for mono- 
ique Embroidery, Berlin work, Java Canvas wor 
anes, Rugs, C “arriag ge Robes, Br: Pinoy Ww. all Pockets, 
Cushions, Footstools, Handkerchief Boxes,Glove Boxes, 
column pages, with handsome cover, is finely printed, 

& CO., MONTREAL, CANA 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those formas, clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Re, 
and Toilet Seis, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHIT 

TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces <a $10 and ‘ei2 





orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. -STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOL 


or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with 820 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
10's & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 
tate St., Boston, Mass. 


"JAMES PYLE'S 












THe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE, 








liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BR. S., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 














